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LITBRATURE. 





THE SOLDIER’S REST. 


Rest, soldier, rest !—no more the drum 
Shall rouse thee from thy sleep, 

To arm ere hostile squadrons come, 
Or weary watch to keep. 

To walk the rounds no more is thine, 

To brave the lance’s deadly shine, 
The cannon’s thunder deep ; 

The camp’s remov’d—the war is o’er ; 

Then, soldier, dream of strife no more. 


What though o’er far and foreign soil 
No more ’tis thine to roam, 

Thou dost not rest releas’d from toil 
Within thy happy home. 

Though not in noisy camps to dwell, 

Where thousand sounds around thee swell 
Like ocean’s loud-voic’d foam, 

Thou art not hush’d to peaceful rest 

On couch that joyfal hands have drest. 


Thy warfare’s o’er—but O, thou brave! 
hou ‘rt laid the turf beneath ; 

Thy bed is quiet—’tis the grave! 
hy sleep is sound—’tis death ! 

Alike for thee are withered now 

Of dove-eyed peace the olive bough, 

Of war the laurel wreath ; 
Alike thy place is vacant found 
At home, and on the tented ground 


So calm thy sleep, dlike to thee 
If brazen trumpet rings, 

Or sky-lark, rising from the lea, 
Her morning carol sin 

Alike to thee if o’er ¢ 

Moc inltng iy cag 

g ivy ; 
And to thy sod alike are given 
The mowrnaer’s tear, or dews of heaven. 


Se al % 
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RESIGNATION. 
BY W. SDAIL@FORD. ESQ. 


We are too angry with our ills, and stray 
Out of the record to our grief, 
As if the human heart could find relief 

In every weary moan and idle lay. 

We underrate our strength, and seem a prey 
To hapless anguish, past all men’s belief. 
This is the worst of sorrow, and the chief 

Sad stumbling on our short and toilsome way. 

It were a far more nobler part to bear 
Oar sufferings meekly, even as we know 

The gentle birds will work and vere, 

cruel hands have wrought the everthrow 

Of home and love. To labour and forget 

Shows higher nature than to pine and fret. 





TO THE NOBLE AIRL. 
AT THE HEAD OF HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
(From a countryman of his.) 

Hey, Aberdeen, are ye wakin’ yet, 

And are our drums a beatin’ yet, 
The journals lee, 
Or fra’ all we see, ; 

The Russians are not retreatin’ yet? 


a See, are ye writin’ yet, 

In holiow phrases delightin’ yet, 
While op Danube’s banks 
Thae hostile ranks — 

Are makin’ ready for fightin’ yet? 


Hey, Aberdeen, are ye prosin’ yet, 
On your council sofas a dozin’ yet, 
To the old world’s sneers, 
And the new world’s jeers, 
Your country’s honour exposin’ yet ? 


Hey, Aberdeen, are ye twaddlin’ yet, 
And over yer red tape dawdlin’ yet 

About Nick’s good faith 

And bis power, and baith, 
To your weary colleagues a maudlin’ yet? 


Hey, Aberdeen, are ye Premier yet, 

We mast have some cleverer tademet yet, 
Or the Russian cat 
Whom ye love to pat, 

Will be over to lick up her cream here yet. 


__ 


THE EVE OF A JOURNEY. 


A tably dressed middle-aged woman sat in the window. 
fine old hall of Chedbury Castle. There was nothing remarbabte ty fee 
appearance, except a look of settled yet t anxiety, which deepened 
as the short "a day drew near to ts close and broad slanting sun. 

gleams and shadows stole across the “cpemdngpe we! and grass 
meg by pled meer dint ig: 6 The servants, after ving made 

the offer of refreshment—which she declined—came and went upon 
their various errands, without any apparent conse of her 
And this was an occasion upon which a personage note 
setien, and delightful conten one of those times of bustle 
ration, on, when everybody seems to be busy 
somebody else ; and the bonds of disci fixe unlerge iat 
lazation, The family were going steed. 

Two or three men servants, under the direction of an 
with respectability imprinted on every wrinkle of her 
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nce. 
t very 


helplog 
re- 


elderly duenna— 
countenance and 
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rustling out of eyery fold of her black silk dress—were busily cording 
ani tayh Bicaeent ee? we moor pen proud, en cee and 
important; for she was one of the travelling party ; my young lady’s 
own oman, rho bad waited upon her from herch dhood. She looked 
upon her own trunk complacently ; for it carried her fortane; and, had 
she ever heard of Cesar, she could havé made a very apt quotation. As 
it was, she unbent in a little stately chat with a man who wore, like 
herself, the aspect of an old, privileged retainer. 

“ Well, Mrs. Jenkyn,” he remarked, ‘I cannot but say that I wish you 
were well across the seas and back again, to tell usall that you have met 
with among the Mounseers—for I reckon you will come back to Chedbury, 
and so will my lord, and so will Mrs. Moreton; but, as to our 
young lady, we shall haye seen the last of her when she leaves the Park 
gates behind her to-morrow. There are not so many like her, from all I’ve 
heard of foreign parts; so good and so pretty ; with so many acres at her 
back, that they’ Tet her away from am them so easily. Take my 
word for it,some’prince of the blood, or duke at the very least—for where 
you’re going they’re as thick as blackberries at Martinmas—will take and 
marry her, whether she likes it or not. “ Besides,” he added, sinking his 
voice into a confidential whisper, “ old stories ’ill be left on this side of the 


salt water. won’t cross it after her.’’ 
The stranger in the window-seat started, with a quick, uneasy move- 
ment. 


“ This side or the other side,’’ returned Mrs, Jenkyn. “ It’s not for 
them that eat the family’s bread to be raking up what’s past and gone and 
out of people’s minds. And before strangers too,” she added with a side 
glance in the direction of the window-seat. 

“ You're always so touchy, Mrs. Jenkyn,”’ retarned the old man, speak- 
ing, however, in a submissive tone, “just as if nobody eared about the 
family but yourself. And what’s the use of minding the woman who’s sat 
pr four mortal hours, and never stirred or spoken? She’s either deaf or 
stupid.” 

o I’m not so sure of that,” replied the discreet Mrs. Jenkyn ; and, at this 
moment the woman, as if to justify the old lady’s observation, roused ker- 
self from her deep pre-occupation, and said abruptly: “ Will any one take 
a second message from me to Mrs. Moreton? I have come many miles to 
speak with her. It is now getting late, and I want to be upon my way 
home. 

Mrs. Jenkyn answered her very civilly: ‘I will go and carry your 
message. It is very seldom that Mrs. Moreton keeps any one waiting ; 
but [ iP she added, smiling, ‘‘ nothing goes quite straight at a time 


ogres “ oe beg om : 
@ bell rang. ft was Mrs. Moreton's bell—she wished to 
see the person who had waiting so long. 

“ Here, William,” said Mrs. Jenkyn, “show this good woman into the 
stone parlour. Mrs. Moreton will speak to her there; and, Ma’am,” she 
added, good-naturedly, “ you can take a look at the pictures on the grand 
staircase as you pass the foot of it.” 

The gossipping old man, as they went along, had many things to point 
out to his silent, steadfast-looking companion. He left her, however, at 
the tarning of one of the long passages to run back to the servants’ hall 
with a hound which had stealthily strayed into forbidden precincts. Be- 
tween this spot and the stone parlour there were several intricate wind- 
ings, and he expected to find the woman standing exactly where he left 
her. Without his guidance. however, she had preceded him to the door 
of the stone parlour ; and waited for him, with a look of abstraction 
as fixed as if her feet had brought her to that threshold of their own 


“ So, Mistress,” exclaimed the old man, “ you are not quite so much of 
a stranger in this house as I thought.’ 
He bent on her a look of keen scrutiny. She was too little conscious 
to be embarrassed by it, and replied quietly, “ I bave been here before.” 
While this little scene was being acted below stairs, Mrs. Moreton—half 
governess, half friend to the heiress—was seated with her young pupil in 
the great drawing-room. They too had been very busy. The splendid 
apartments showed marks of disarrangement. The elder lady wasimmer- 
sed in accounts: the younger one had placed a little table within the em- 
brasure of the deep old-fashioned window, so as to give her drawing—upon 
which she was very intent--the full benefit of the already declining day- 
light. She was about fifteen ; fair, and ingenuous-looking ; of slender 
fi , with mild, almost melancholy brown eyes. 
“IT think I shall have time to finish this,”’ she said, musingly in. it will 
” replied that 


— paps when he comes home this evening, will it not, dear Mrs. More- 
ton 


“ My lord will thiik that you have made great 
lady, without lifting her eyes from a very long line of figures. 


“I do think it is like old Chedbury—like enough, at any rate, to remind 
us of the place, when we areaway. Although, after all, there is nothing 
here that I shall much miss. You and papa and old Jenkyn are all 

ing with me ; and who else is there in the whom I care about? 

et,” she went on, thinking aloud, “If I had some one to leave behind ; 
some young ——- who would miss me and talk about me when I 
am far away, I think I should be happier. I sometimes think it ve 
strange”—she looked up at Mrs. Moreton——“ that my father has never al- 
lowed me to make any friends of my ownage. But, of course,”’ she added, 
after a pause, “‘ he cannot be e ted to enter into all thata girl feels. 
How different everything would have been if my mother had lived !”’ 

Without making her pupil any answer, Mrs. Moreton started up witha 
sudden exclamation, and ran to the bell. “ Is it possible,” she said, self- 
é' fully, “ that all this time I have forgotten the poor woman who 

to speak to me four hours ago?” 

Mrs. Moreton entered the stone parlour with some kind words of apolo- 
; and seated herself in her accustomed chair prepared to lend her best 
attention to the visitor. But the woman—is she the same who sat out 
those four hours so oye in the pee ; b- 4. aaron, SS = 

through with such a face unquestioning 
spay Her look of settled preoccupation had dropped from her face 
.a mask ; yet her real features, now revealed, wore a scarcely less fix- 
expression. yuivered with agitation ; yet her eyes, through 
hever removed Mrs. Moreton’s face. She held to t 
support. She trembled in every limb; not from timidity : but 
anxiety ; —— Her soul was gathered up into her face, 
——o not particularly observe her. Her thoughts were still 
the business of today and to-morrow. “Well, my good 
” she said mechanically, by way of opening the case, as she opened 
cases that came before ber in that stone parlour, asthe delegated Lady 
of Chedbury. “What can I do for you?” ’ 
was no rejoinder. 
to-day,” she went on, in the same gentle yet rather magis- 
ppens to be rather valuable.” . 
” replied the stranger to have to trespass’ upon it.” Mrs. 
ie etning peculiar in the woman’s tone, looked up ; 
consious of those eyes--earnest, imploring, sad 
history—that were fastened upon her own, and said, 
th much less of state and more of gentleness she had yet shown, 
You seem to be in some trouble. Can I 
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do an thing to hel ” 
"You eat—you, and no one else in thls world can. Fs 
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“It—surely we have never met before,” replied 
the woman’s that was no case of , 

charity.” ‘ Pray tellme your name.” ‘3 ae 
The woman was silent, and her lips seemed to be slightly . onvu. 

=. — a — effort “ conceal a strong uno tet re red 

“ one that you have heard—it is, or was ons 

Hlisabeth Garton.” ' * tin “eo pd 

oreton’s face had been lighted up with a kindly intenesbe I 

shade, like the sudden falling of a cncteln, w dre 4 | goroes | ee 

shat out the sympathy she had begun to man SI nd 88: 

coldly, “In that case I am not aware of any matter in which I am. 

to be able to serve you. I must refer you to Mr, Andrews, my lord 

agent ; he being the person with whom it will probably be most fi 

you to communicate.” She then moved the } 

to leave the room wazin vain. The visitor, like the 

weird story, held her with her eye. Before she could reach the 

tried to pass the strange, sad woman, and cou'd not. 


ly. 


for 





I want. It is you—you only, that can help me. and. 

‘ou must.” She spoke these words almost auth é 
ng cont went on in a tone of deep and touching 
a good 


y, Mrs. Moreton ; have every one’s good word. 
not make yourself hard against the pale Fa of a broken he: 
8 


himself has promised to listen to it.” 
woman 
Tao not feet 


Mrs. Moreton trembled. She was indeed a world, but 
with much tenderness and large sympathier, ey to 
wards you—forgive me if I appeared harsh—but your took. 
me by surprise. Lord Chedbury’s orders are exceedingly respect- 


ing you; and I understood that you were settled comfortably in your own 
station in life, far above kind of want.” 

“TI am settled comfortably,” returned the woman ; “ above want—above 
my hopes. Ihave a kind husband, a home, and children, one is 
good to me. No one casts up my fault to me. No one, I 
bers it now, except myself, when, upon 
me that, and all 
seen Lord Ro! 
past ery ar ae 9 mabey jw Plle ¢ «spall 


remem- 
God to forgive 





ton, m hier! Her, too, I had put from me, as 
forget br bil but since I heard you were all 
evers=I know ‘that has cone 





that. wilt not let pA a mapped night—it is a fire i : 
ee I dv not ask to speak to her—not to say nor tu one word, 

need not know that itis her mother—need not know that there is 
such a person in the whole world. All I ask is to see her-—only w see ber 
—-my daughter, only to daughter.” 

Mrs. Moreton was deeply a tated. “It is impossible and it is cruel in 
you,”’ she said, “ to ask it—eruel to yourself, cruel to me, trusted as I am 
by Lord Chedbury ; cruel, most of all, to her. You know under what 
strict conditious his lordship brought home his daughter, so soon as the 
death of the old lord, his father, made this house his own. You know, too, 
that these conditions, hard as y might seem, were dictated by no per- 
sonal unkindness towards yourself; but grew out of your dau, ’s al- 
tered position, and a sense of what is due to the station she will one day 
occupy. She has been trained carefully in all the ideas that befita 
gentlewoman of rank. She has as yet seen little of the world, und kiees 
nothing of its evil. She left you at three years old not more innocent 
than she still is, now.”” Mrs. Moreton paused a momentand went 
emotion, “ That opening life—that young uusullied ee a I— 
what would you—have to answer for if we darkened it by a thi of x. 

you 
may 
















gone misery and evil in which she had no share? She has been ght 
believe her mother dead. My poor woman,” she went on % 
must be dead to her. A day will come, not in this world, when 
claim her for your own.” cami 

“T must see my child now, that I may know herin Heaven,” exclaimed 
the woman wildly, “I must see her, that she may comfort me in 
thoughts, and be near mein my dreams. Do she snd 
denly, “who talk to me so wisely, know what I, the mother of a 
child, am talking about? Did you ever feel a child’s armsclinging round 
your neck, and the little being growing to ten by day as nothing 
else can grow ; loving you—whether you are the man in the world or 
the worst—as nothing else will ever love you ; not even itself when it 
grows older, and other things come between its little heart and ” 

Mrs. Moreton returned to her chair, sank into it, and wept. The stran- 
ger saw her advantage. She flung herself on her knees before Mre: Moreton. 

he kissed the hands in which she believed the balance of her fate 
trembling. She kissed her very gown, and covered it 

Mrs. Moreton, withdrawn within in severe colloquy’ 
scarcely conscious of these passionate demonstrations. 
she communed with ; bearing on it, although a little 
attrition with the world, a gher image than that with 
rigid thraldom to convention had impressed her outward aspect. 

re was a pause of a few moments. 
“ Even if I am doing right in this’”’—so she reasoned with herself—“ the 







world will blame me. Yet, if I am wrong, God will e me.” 
She rose from her chair. “ Get up,” she “my poor woman. You shall 
see your daughter. But you must first make me one solemn promise. I am 


“ Swear then,” 


self and to me; that you 
tin witbout either word look that can y 
rang the nd Mrs. Jenkyn to me.” 
“ Jenkyn,” she said, when the confidential servant 


appeared 
man’s business me is over ; but as, she 


comes from @ 





house-keeper, who had revolved in iteo many 
at least, so it seemed to her compani —trom palat te pele, 
e that bythe time they reached the great raving Toom, 


ld be The girl—who, sitting in wiston “reel in tha 

wou e. e girl—who, low, 

afier-thought of the sun, which gave her a little more time to finish her 

drawia not know how lovely it made her ; kissing 

oung , and resting, like a area, Seen Se 

fair. She went on qu rs. 
with her 





perseveed 
Taine tn kept) 


E 


with her sketch ; 
returned to see that faith was Mre. 
tao wom Siiene steee ee Yeeds SSE .” When they 
door led into an inner apartment, fa, with her 


“Listen to me, madam,” exclaimed. the visitor, * ou W 
mistake my errand. It is not Lord Chedbury ; CA. om ses yes 
thing either of them could give me, if it were this iteewr that 
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# v ladies. what they would think of a eman whom they met ridi As for the men who speak the greatest evil of women, they may be di- 

- P hs or Ge —~ ~ thls weed to be the Savensing —— in the Bois de Lou! e with a pair of ladies’ boots, a lace Visible into three classes :--those who do not love - wendy who love. 

She he TY aoae n; but her companion still lingered. and scent bottle in his hand, a crape bonnet beautifully ornamented with | them too well—and those who are no longer beloved by them. 

Mrs. Moreton looked up from her accounts and , “1 } a Chantilly veil, and flowers, feathers, and ribbons, all streaming about ; oa ; 
tink you have now seen a// in this room, and Mrs, has more to | his head, which was dressed in flowing ringlets? _ As a ed taht net say Pring s chane I belong to—only I privately 
show you in the others.” ee ; — an i ae know ; 

“ Bat why,” said the young lady, aking for the first time, but with-| It is not unusual to see little boys, that is to say dren, ay 
out lookin Hm from kel contvetiio, oun the good woman be hurried | will become men. They have their tastes and pleasures, to oa A HISTORY OF TENNIS 
away until she has seen as much as she wishes? Pray stay,” she said, with Bat io all my life I have never seen more than one or two little ‘ 


a sort of careless sweetness ; still without looking up, “as long as you 
ean find anything to amuse you. You do not disturb usin the least.’ 

Almost while she spoke, she suddenly rose and flitted about the room 
from table to table, in search of something needed for her drawing. She soon 
found it ; but once, before she returned to her seat, she close to the 
woman ; so close that her silk dress rustled against the homely dufile 
close; mother and danghter really so near—conventionally so distant— 
with a world between them! 

Mrs. Jenkyn’s fingers were again upon the door handle ; and the con- 
elading part of her often-told narrative was upon her _ They had still 
the state bedroom to see, and they passed into the boudoir. 

“ And this,” she went on, *‘ was my lady’s favourite apartment. It used 
in her to be called the blue drawing-room, because-———But you are 
‘eg remarking that her companion’s attention wandered. 

“ Yes—-no.” said the visitor incoherently ; “I must go back. I have 
in the next room.” 
go back. She turned the handle of the great folding door ; but, 


i 


¥ 


before she could it open, she was met by a heavy resistance from 
within. In the half-opened space stood Mrs. Moreton, confronting her with 
a stern admonitory whisper——* Woman! are you mad or wicked?” 


The mother stood arrested—guilty. She turned to follow the housekeep- 
; bat there was an anguish at her heart that could not be controlled. 

“ Hark !” exclaimed the young lady, her pencil falling from her fingers, 
she turning pale as death, “ What is that?” . 

Mrs, Moreton shuddered. A cry, piercing and inarticulate like that of 
a dumb creature in agony, burst from the inner room. 

They rushed together into the boudoir. “It was the poor woman, 
ladies,” saifl the housekeeper, anxiously. “1 fear she is very ill: it has 
come upon her quite of a sudden.” 

She was ing up in the middle of the room, rigid as if her feet had 
grown into the inlaid boards. Her eyes were glassy, and her mouth was 
@ little drawn to one side. A 

“ Run, Jenkyn,” exclaimed the young lady, “for wine, or whatever is 

. We will attend to her.” : 

She took the poor woman by the arm; she drew her into a chair ; she 
bent over her; she rubbed her cold hands in her own. When the wine 
was brought, she raised the glass to the — lips ; and, while she did 
so, the sufferer’s breath came and went thickly, with a hard stifling effort. 
She felt that kind young heart beating against her own. Who can tell— 
who but the Giver of all consolation—what balm there was in that one 
moment ; what deep unspoken communion ; what healing for a life-long 
wound? But the mother kept silence even from good sen. Only, while 
the young lady was so tenderly busying herself about her, she took hold, 
fas it were unconsciously, of one of the folds of her dress--she stroked it 
with her hand—she smoothed it down, as if pleased with its softness ; and, 
so long as she dared to hold it she did not let it go. 

It was almost dark, The young lady stood at the window of the great 
drawing-room, looking after a solitary slowly-retreating figure, still dis- 
tinctly visible, in spite of the grey dusk spreading like a veil over lawn 
and lake and garden; through which the distant mausoleum loomed dim- 
ly above the woods. 

“ The poor woman !” she said, softly ; “she is not fit to travel home 
alone ; rh she would neither consent to stay all night, as I wished, nor 
let old illiam drive her--strange, was it not, Mrs, Moreton ?”’ 

But Mrs. More to: hid left the room. The young heiress still looked out 
upon the scenes sh» w.s so soon to leave, as her destiny had decreed, for 
ever. She mused on she knew not what. Her heart was stirred—an in- 
visible touch had been upon it. She leaned her head pensively against 
the window, while many thoughts, as vague as the ows that were so 
thickly falling round her, chased each other rapidly through her fancy. 

gathered round her ; but among them there was no presage 
of the coronet that afterwards spanned her brow—the coronet of the prince- 


+ Rs peasant-descended house of Sforza, Still she watched the retreat- 
ee ee ee ; and when she did 
turn the window, she heaved a deep and 


t of 
Her sadness suited the hour of twilight, and it passed with it. She knew 
Bot, nor did she ever know, who had that day been so near to her. 


__o——_—— 
ALPHONSE-KARRISMS. 


( Being certain Truths and Fancies, selected principally from ALPHONSE 
Karr’s last work, called “ Lys Femmes,” 


For the information of the English reader, who, content with his own 
literature, has but little time, and perhaps less inclination, to pay any at- 
tention to the literature of other countries, we beg to state that M. Al- 

Karr is one of the wittiest and most popular writers in France. A 
by birth, he has conquered a place in French literature which 
many Frenchmen of talent mightenvy. He is excessively bold in the ut- 
terance of his opinions, and as independent as he is bold. He fights 
on all sides, and we never yet heard of his pen having been sold to 
pion the cause of any particular party. This is an unusual oecur- 
rence, a rare merit indeed in France,—and still rarer to be met with, as 
with M. Alphonse Karr, in a satirical writer. We are told that as many 
ay to bribe him have been made as there have been revolutions in 
, that is to say, they have been countless—but Karr, tirailleur as 
he is by literary ion, and fond as he is of firing at all existing insti- 
tutions, has never allowed Government, or any one else to pay for his 
shot. Over the heads of most French literary men you might place a pla- 
ecard, “ad Louer, ou d Vendre,” but with Karr you might as well attempt 
to bribe the sun as to his independence. He knows but one 
course, which he follows cna vngly from day to day, and not all the 
nuggets in Australia, heap them as high as a Paris barricade, would make 
him deviate one hair’s breadth of a principle from it. He is the Chevalier 
iy of the modern French Press—being, as his enemies even will ad- 
Sans Peur, not less than he is, as his friends are always proud to ac- 
knowledge, Sans Reproche. 

We have not the intention, much as we have the wish, of giving here 
the biography of Alphonse Karr. That pleasure we reserve for some 
other bag na , when we shall have a larger field todo full justice to 
the review of such a subject. The curious, who are anxious, however, to 
learn something about his many eccentricities (and he has as many as ever 
fell to the lot ofa spoilt genius), and to acquire some knowledge of the 
many Protean shapes his talent delights at times in , we beg to 
refer to the pages of the Mémoires of Alexandre Dumas. There they will 
find ample particulars, all amusing, honourable, and romantic, that are 
sure to gratify their curiosity and to elevate their opinion of-the fantastic 
hero of them. e 

Alexandre Dumas calls him—and his opinion must far outweigh any 

let it be ever so extravagant, of our own—“ one of the most dis- 
is con literary am ly «pt nnd of the term “ literary 
purposely, as conve i compliment, und in contradis- 
Sten to a paar “ littrateur” on ‘ 
whom does the author of Monte Christo seem to entertain the profoundest 
Sealeat ls Wileaieslig Freee hast bas te ones ot cae 
y e@ power Vv a 

by on all the charm of eg nl - . 
owing extracts are taken from Alphouse Karr’s last work, called 

_“ Les Femmes. 


We give the extracts—some for their truth, and others 
for their absurdity— 
that we think the title of the 


‘out any comments of our own, further than 
at bye dy would pee ewe im ed, if the fol- 
peta hese gy appended to it: “ 
oh gl mally To we a: a 
wor 


Femmes telles 
= meen to be found in the 

ly 'y> wou absurd to su: 
y to any but French ladies. We think M. Alphonse Karr 
us that it is quite a popular delusion to imagine that ladies 
in all countries. French ladies, for instance—and they may 
pe ly & compliment—are especially 


ettres,”’ for neither of 


as 

ris; little girls are women only smaller than other women, but still 
ies ly women, At the age of six, they think of pleasing, and 
they are ready for anything. Watch them in their games apparently the 
most innocent, they always imagine they are at the theatre, and every 
now and then they send their little eyes slowly round to judge of their 
success, A little girl not older than six has already the melancholy air 
and the dreamy look of a girl of sixteen ; this does not mean to say that 
she is either dreamy or melancholy, any more than that the same appear- 
ance will prove that she is so when she will be at the age of sixteen ; no, 
it is only an air which she has chosen in the same way that she chooses a 
ribbon, because it becomes her, Stop any day in the Tuileries, and study 
these pretended children at their games. They are not children who are 
playing to amuse themselves, they are little actresses who are playing a 
part is order to be admired. Listen how the little dressed-up dolls talk 
for the benefit of the spectators—see how happy they are to be noticed, 
and observe with what sidelong glances they repay any little admiration 
they receive! the age of six, a woman has nothing to gain, 
excepting in height and size. But, if women are never young, then, as a 
compensation, they are never old. 


But what isan old woman? At what age does a woman become old? 

I have questioned many women, old and young, upon, this subject, and 
I have arrived at the conviction that they know no more thax I do 
Listen to a woman of the age of twenty talking about old women. She 
does not speak of them as a traveller who is about to start on a long 
journey speaks of those who have arrived at the end of it; she does not 
speak of them as if they were human beings to whom she must one day 
bear some sort of resemblance herself; no, it would seem that they were 
two species of women perfectly distinct, like the white women and the 
black women, and that the woman of the age of pay A who is speaking 
to you belongs to the young species in the same way that she belongs to 
the white species. Nothing is more common than to hear a woman who 
is no longer young say, with the greatest contempt, of a woman of her 
own age, “ She’s an old woman!” A woman of the age of twenty calls 
all the women who are of the age of thirty old, and a woman of thirty is 
scandalised to see a drawing-room crowded with nothing but women of 
forty, whilst the latter say, ‘‘ When I shall be fifty, like Mrs. So-and-so, I 
shali give up going into society, and certainly shall not wear flowers in 
my hair.”? The women of fifty in their turn chatter freely about the 
giddiness and imprudence of women who only number a few years less 
than themselves. _ 

But a woman is never old so long as she can inspire a feeling of love. 
Besides, what is it to be old? It surely does not consist in having spent 
a certain number of years out of the mysterious number which has been 
allotted to each of us. To be old, is (in my opinion) no longer to possess 
either beauty or charm. Ifa woman preserved up to the age of a hundred 
all the attractions of her youth, she would even then be younger than the 
woman of twenty who had lost them all I prefer any day an old 
woman who is young, to a young woman who is old. 


Some good-natured souls, to console the women who are not pretty— 
or perhaps the latter to console themselves—have at all times endea- 
voured to decry the influence of beauty. The most ordinary argument 
employed is the shertness of its duration. But women are rarely deceived 
with these outbursts of bad faith ; for instance, say of a woman that she is 
wicked, ill-tempered, peevish, giddy, that she is faithless and not to be 
trusted—and then add that she is pretty, and you may be sure before- 
hand that if she cherishes any spite or resentment against you that it will 
be merely assumed and conventional. But try to offend her in downright 
earnest ; say that she is sweet-tempered and good, sensible, honourable in 
all her dealings, graceful in all her views, faultless in every one of her 
duties—and, after that, add that she is ug/y,—and you will then see that 
her resentment will be perfectly genuine. 


Listen to the questions that are made in sogiety about a woman who is 
a perfect stranger: “Is she pretty?” is the first question and frequently 
the only one. ; 

If a second question is put, it is to discover something to diminish the 
effect of the first answer, supposing it has been in the affirmative. In 
short, if the stranger is pretty, there is a hope that she may be without 
esprit. If she has both beauty and esprit, there is a chance left that she 
may have no heart, or that her conduct has not upon all occasions been 
rigidly correct ; but still rest perfectly sure that those defects would be 
esteemed very lightly, and that scarcely a breath of reproach would 
be visited upon them, if she could and would, in exchange for them, 
make the sacrifice of her beauty. 


Many volumes full of antithesis have been written upon the fate of the 
monarch and the ploughman, but still the distance which separates those 
two human beings—the one with his sceptre, the other with his cart-whip, 
—is nothing in comparison to that which exists between a woman who is 
beautiful and one who is ugly. Only do not consider yourself either very 
pretty or very ugly, upon the mere certificate of your looking-glass. 
mean to say that it is utterly impossible for any woman to judge for 
herself. A woman can only tell what her real beauty is by the im- 
pression it produces upon men. 

It is now-a-days an accident, a sort of wonder, in this age of gold, when 
@ man marries a woman simply because she is beautiful. 


It is a source of so much unhappiness, such a calamity for a woman not 
to possess any beauty, that women willingly turn into beauty any little 
recommendation they may She who is obliged painfully to admit 
she has no beauty in the face, consoles herself with the thought that it is 
more than counterbalanced with the beauty of her figure ; in the absence 
of that, she flatters herself that she has a pretty foot, or a rounded 
arm, or a sweet voice, or an elegant carriage, or a certain undefinable 
charm and grace, in which her rivals are deficient, or at all events un je 
ne sais quoi, upon which she prides herself, every bit as proudly as the 
prettiest woman upon her beauty. 


No woman is so ugly, but what she has a beauty of some sort! 


There is a class of women who are not very susceptible of the praise 
that is offered to their beauty—and it is those whose beauty is incontesta- 
ble and universally recognised. The homage you pay them on this score 
they receive as the paymeut of a just debt, and they are not in the least 

teful to you for os grey bee They consider it their due, in the same way 
that a butcher expects to have his bill paid. 


The friendship of two women is never anything but a plot against a third. 


In the life of a woman every event, every alliance, every friendship, is 
the pretext for a new dress. A friend gives a ball—a new dress ; she mar- 
ries--a new dress ; it is her birthday—-a new dress; her husband dies—a 
new dress ; she goes to court--a new dress ; her children are confirmed— 
more new dresses, and so on to the last new dress she puts on at her own 
death. 


The life of a woman is a series of dresses, and her biography might be 
written from them. 


If fashions are created by women, why do not women create fashions for 
themselves? Do they think that those who invent the fashions do not ac- 
commodate them to the particular effect of their own charms? They may 
be sure that a fashion invented by another woman will have no other 
object than to hide a defect which she may have, or else to exhibit it in 
others—unless it is to hide a beauty in others, and display it to greater 
advantage in herself. The woman who imposes a new fashion upon 
others succeeds in dressing not only herself, but every one else, for the 
aggrandizement of her own individual beauty. She who invented long 
dresses, mai to hide at the same time her own feet which were flat 
and heavy, and the feet of all her rivals, some of which are, to my 
knowledge, extremely small and pretty. 


A woman who loves a man of wit loves him less for the wit which he has, 
than for the wit which is given to him by common repute. 


A woman frequently marries a man, not from “y particular love, but 





1 | applied him with the term court. 


BY EDWARD JESSE. 


If history may be considered as the key to the knowledge of human 
actions, 89 May our national sports be found to illustrate, in some degree, 
the character of the people of this country. In the earlier histo- 
ries of it, there can be no doubt that much low buffoonery, as well as rude 
ew were practised, and even rewarded by persons of high rank. _In- 

, ancient records are still in existence which will serve to prove that 
lands were held by royal charters, under such conditions and for such feats 
as, in the present day, would svarcely be heard of in the purlieus of St. 
Giles’. In searching some of these early records we shall find that many 
of our kings amused themselves in a way which was not thought unworthy 
of their regal dignity. Thus, among the private expenses of Edward the 
Second, there is a charge of twenty shillings as paid at the lodge in Wol- 
mer Forest to Morris Ken, when the King was stag-hunting there, because 
he amused his Majesty by often falling from his horse, “at which the King 
laughed exceedingly.” He also gave a sum of money with his own hands 
to James de St. Albans, his painter, because “he danced before the King 
upon a table, and made him laugh heartily.” 

Bear and bull-baiting, as well as dog and cock-fighting, were considered 
as royal sports, and ladies of the highest rank frequented these barbarous 
exhibitions, which were occasionally varied by hawking, archery, racing 
and wrestling. Even in later days, we find Sir Richard Steele, in the 
134th number of “ The Tatler,” reprobating the cruelty practised on ani- 
mals in the sports at the bear-gardens ; and others are detailed by Strutt, 
in his *‘ Sports and Pastimes,” of the people of Evgland, which show but 
little sympathy for the safferings of animals. 

Of all games, however, ball-play appears to have been one of the earliest, 
and to have continued in vogue to the present time. Herodotus attributed 
the invention to the Lydians, and Homer restricted this pastime to the 
maidens of Corcyra. Ball-play was a fashionable game in France 
from the earliest times, and in England we had bowling-alleys and 
bowling-greens, as well as foot-ball, at least as long ago as the reign 
of Henry the Second. Coles, in his Dictionary, mentions the ball- 
money, which, he says, was given by a new bride to her old play-fellows ; 
and Bourne informs us, on the authority of Belithus, a ritualist, that in 
ancient times it was customary in some churches for the bishops and 
archbishops to play with the inferior clergy at hand-ball. even on Easter- 
pe During the Easter holidays also hand-ball was played for a tanzy- 
cake, 

Fives, probably, came into vogue in more recent times. Mr. Nichols, in 
his “ Progresees of Queen Elizabeth,” vol. ii. p. 19, informs us, that “ when 
that Queen was entertained at Elvetham, in Hampshire, by the Har] of 
Hertford, after dinner, about three o’clock, ten of his lordship’s servants, 
all Somersetshire men, in a square green court before her Majesty’s win- 
dowe, did hang up lines, squaring out the forme of a tennis-court, and 
making a crossline in the middle ; in this square they (being stript out of 
their doublets) played five to five with hand-ball at bord and cord, as they 
terme it, to the great liking of her Highness.” 

It is difficult to fix the time when tennis was first introduced. When it 
was 80, it was probably a very different game to what we see it at present. 
Indeed the very appellation of it in the French language (/a paume) 
would serve to prove that the ball was originally struck with the naked 
hand. Thick gloves were afterwards in use, to defend it, and at a later 
period cords or tendons were fastened round the hand in order to enable 
the player to give a greater impulse to the ball. The racket was finally 
introduced, “ telle,” says Pasquier, “ que nous voyons avjourd’bui en lais- 
sant la sophistiquerie de Gand.” This anecdote tends to fix the date of 
modern tennis. Pasquier was born in 1528, and supposing the fact to have 
been communicated to him when he was about twenty, by an informant of 
seventy-six, the result will lead us to ascribe the invention of the racket 
to a period not many years antecedent or subsequent to 1500. 

Shakspeare, in a celebrated passage in his historical play of Henry the 
Fifth, may have led some of our readers to suppose that the terms now 
used at tennis must have been about a century older than the date above 
assigned to them. In the answer which the hero of Agincourt gives to the 
ambassadors who brought him a tun of balls from the dauphin, Shakespeare 
makes him say— 

“ bedager ae aay ey B ear rackets to these balls, 
e will in France x0d’s grace) play a set 
Shall strike his father’ 8 crown tots the Bode § 
Tell him! he hath made a match with such a wrangler, 
That all the Courts of France will be disturbed 
With chases.” 

Holinshed, however, who furnished Shakspeare with some of his histori- 
cal details, simply relates that the ambassadors “brought with them a 
barrell of Paris balles, which from their mayster they presented to him for 
a token that was taken in verie ill part, as sent in scorn to signifie that it 
was more meet for the King to pass the time with such childish exercise 
than to attempt any worthie exploit. Wherefore the King wrote to him, 
that yer long he would tosse him some London balles that perchance 
would shake the walles of the best court in France.” Thus it would ap- 
pear, that of the technical phrases used by Shakspeare, Holinshed oniy 
These Paris balls are by Caxton, in 
his Continuation of Higden’s “ Polycronion,” printed in 1842, called 
“ tenyse balles,” that term, though apparently unknown in France, having 
at this early period been brought into use in England. 

Whatever, however, the antiquity of the game may have been, it is cer- 
tain that the adoption of the racket gave rise to various other improve- 
ments, till at last it has settled into the present interesting, and it may be 
added, scientific mode of playing the game, and from which, most proba- 
bly, there will be no deviation. 

Tennis may with truth be said to combine a portion of the excellence 
and beauty of all other games of manual skill, while at the same time 
there is, perhaps, no game in which a man can more readily exhibit a 
combination of strength, skill and activity, as well as of perseverance and 
adroitness. Those Guly who understand the game can form an idea of the 
fascination of it, or the extreme interest produced by it when a fine match 
has been played in the tennis courts of Paris or Lendon. Nor has the 
game been confined to the male sex. St. Foix, in his “ Essai historique 
sur Paris,’’ vol. i. p. 160, says, that there was a damsel named Margot, 
who resided in Paris in 1424, who played at hand-tennis with the palm, 
and also with the back of her hand, better than any man, and, what is 
most surprising, adds the author, at that time the game was played with 
a naked hand, or at best, with a double glove. She must have been a sort 
of Joan of Arc of tennis, and was contemporary with that heroine. Ac- 
cording to Pasquier, Margot was a native of Hainault, and went to Paris 
in 1421, where she played “de l’avant train et de l'arriére trés habile- 
ment. 

James the First, if not himself a tennis-player, speaks of the pastime 
with commendation, and recommends it to his son as a species of exercise 
becoming a prince, and it became in consequence a favourite game with 
Henry Prince of Wales, the Marcellus of his age. Codrington, in bis life 
of Robert Earl of Essex, the prince’s early companion, mentions, that Lord 
Essex, in a passion on being called the son of a traitor, struck the prince 
with his racket, so as to draw blood. The King on bearing it sent for 
Lord Essex, but, on being made ~ Neea with the real circumstance of 
the affair, dismissed him unpunished. 

Charles the First a layed at tennis the day before he finally 
quitted Hampton Court, arles the Second was a constant player 

ticular kinds of dresses made for the pur- 
ampton Court was built, as already stated, 
and it is, we believe, allowed to be the most perfect 
one in Europe. The fine polish of the stone floor is only to be acquired 
by age, and the pro ons of the court are known to be very exact. The 
following is a list of the tennis courts in England :— 

In London, 2—one in James’s Street, Haymarket, the other at Lord’s 
Cricket-ground ; Hampton Court, 1; Oxford, 2; Cambridge, 1; Strath- 
fieldsaye, 1; Hatfield, 1; Woburn, 1; Lord Craven, 1; Theobald’s, | ; 
Brighton, 1 ; Leamington, 1 ; Goodwood, 1 ; Petworth, 1 ;—total 15. 

It may be remarked, that neither Ireland nor Scotland can boast of pos- 
sessing a tennis court, and we believe that there are not more than four 
or five on the Continent. 

In the year 1821 a tennis Club was formed in London, consisting of 
fifty-eight members ; amongst others, were the late Duke of York, the 
Duke of Argyle, Lords Anglesey, Jersey, Thanet, &c.; and of which, by 
the pts’ late Duke of 
the e 


at the same place, and had 
The tennis court at 

by Cardinal Noha 
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ellington was an honorary member. During 
ce of this club, many interesting matches were played, and 
players came over to this country to 


most of the eminent French te 
join in these matches. 





merely to ent any other woman having him. If a woman fell in lov 
withthe plague, there would be hundreds of women ‘who would try al 
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seduce the plague away from her. 








That the French excel us at-this game cannot be doubted, although, at 
the period referred to, one Englishman, Philip Cox, had greatly distin- 
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tennis are known to us, 8 | 


for three sets only, of which Cox won the first tw 

In Jane 1823 a fine match was played. 
an account will presently be given, 
French players, no odds being given on 
were set and set. They then agreed to play a third in order to decide the 
match, but this arriving at games all, they recommenced the set, which, 
after a hard contest, was won by Cox and Marquisio. It should be men- 
tioned, that Barre was then considered as a most promising young player, | 
and is now, most certainly, the best tennis-playerin Europe. The follow- 
ing year the same match was played, and won by Barre and Louis, the 
latter at that time certainly but little inferior to Barre, perhaps only half- 
fifteen, or, at the most, fifteen. 

One of the finest French players at this time in England was Barcellon. 
Whether we consider him as unrivalled as a teacher of the science of ten- 
nis, or recollect his unrivalled performances in the tennis-court in James’s 
Street, Haymarket, we cannot but look upon him as a master of the art. 
It was in this court that we once saw him play a match with Monsieur, 
afterwards Charles the Tenth, giving high odds; nor can we forget the 
pleasure and surprise with which we witnessed his performance. 

This justly celebrated French player died of cholera at Paris in the 
eightieth year of his age. His long residence in this country, embracing 
the greater part of the French revolutionary war, and continuing, with 
but a short interruption, up to the period of the return of Louis the Eigh- 
teenth to Paris in the year 1814. His celebrity as a player, and his al- 
most daily exhibitions in James’s Street, with almost every amateur of the 
day, would entitle him to a short notice from us. é 

arcellon was a native of Montpellier. He had a swarthy complexion, 
with fine dark eyes. His form was slender, but well proportioned, and 
his height about five feet eight inches. At the age of twenty, and about 
the year 1769, he first came over to this country, having been backed to 
ive John Mucklow, a fine English player, then eighteen years of age, 
alf thirty. This match, high as were the odds, ended in favour of Bar- 
cellon. Before, however, he returned to Paris, subsequent matches between 
these two took place at much lower odds, and uently to the advantage 
of Mucklow. Indeed, not only to his advantage, forhe won many of them, 
bat because he had thus early in life an opportunity of forming his play 
from the most perfect model. : 

In the thirty-second year of his age, Barcellon, and his brother-in-law, 
Bergeron, played a match in the fine tennis-court at Fontainbleau, before 
the then Queen of France, the unfortunate Marie ogee ge gee the 
celebrated, and, up to that time, unrivalled Magon and er. This 
may be considered the grandest match on record, for the French declare 
that there has never been a tennis player equal to Magon, and Charier is 
admitted to have been but little inferior to him. They however lost the 
match, though, it should be mentioned, that the two latter had passed 
their prime, and were obliged to yield the palm of victory to their pupils. 
now become their rivals. in consequence of Barcellon’s success on this 
eccasion, he was made on the spot Paumier au Roi, which a 
he held for forty-five years, so that this celebrated match must have been 
played about the year 1782. 

As a tennis player, Barcellon could not well stand higher than he did 
at this time; but what chiefly distinguished him was the gracefulness of 
his manner, enhanced by the peculiar gracefulness and symmetry of his 
form, In fact, he did nothing awkwardly, and we may feel warranted in 
saying, that had he gone upon the French boards he would have been the 
Vestris or De Hayes of his time. 

We have heard it asserted that his brother-in-law, Bergeron, was a su- 
perior player, and perbaps it was so; but the rudeness, not to say brvtali- 
ty, of his maaners, left him few admirers. He came over to this country 
‘but once, at which time his powers were extraordinary, and he was as for- 
midable an antagonist, from his temper and violence, as from his skill. He 
was a dissipated character, corpulent, and drank to excess, and, what is cu- 
rious, could play best when excited by wine, When questioned as to their 
comparative strength, Barcellon would answer, that he could always beat 
his brother-in-law when he caught him sober, but that when half drunk he 
was invincible. 

Bareellon, as compared with our own players, was always about half- 
fifteen above John Mucklow, his contemporary, and perhaps equal to Cox, 
taking them both at their best. 

Marchisio was another extraordinary fine player, and generally ac- 
companied the French markers, Barre and Louis, in their annual visits 
to this country. In fact, he might be called their companion, guide, and 
nurse. He died at Paris, after a short illness, on the 7th of December, 1830, 

§2. 

Marchisio was an Italian, and originally a marker in the tennis court at 
Turin. He was brought up there under his father, who was the master or 
proprietor of that court. When the French overran Italy, and gave peo- 
ples’ minds other matters to think of than tennis, Marchisio was either 
pressed into, or voluntarily joined the French army, and was at the battle 
of Marengo ; there he received a gun-shot wound in the leftarm. Some- 
time after this event he went to Paris, and endeavoured to better himself 
by entering into some mercantile speculations, Failing in these, he had 
again recourse to teanis, and, by practice in the courts at Paris, he soon 
recovered his play, aud showed himself bat little inferior to Amédée 
Charier, the admitted best performer of the day. 

Marchisio first came over to this country in 1815, where his style of play 
was much admired, und, consisting, as it did, of quick, easy, and certain 
returr, without any overpowering force, almost every amateur of the day 
was disposed to try his strength with him. In these matches, he reaped, 
no doubt, a good harvest. He contrived, through the favour of Monsieur, 
or the Duc de Berri, to get appointed Paumier au Roi, this being the 
first instance of a foreigner obtaining that distiction in Franee. The ap- 
pointment excited great envy and jealousy among the French tennis play- 
ers, who never entirely forgave him this piece of good fortune. 

Of his play, it may be observed, that in what are called “ cramp” 
matches, he was able to give the amateurs of moderate force, the most in- 
credible odds, and such as neither Charier or Cox would offer. For in- 
stance, he gave Lord Granville, no mean defender of the half-court, the 
following odds. Half court—that is, he had only half the court to play in 
—30, or two certain strokes at the beginning of each game—barring all 
the openings, so that he could not force the dedans when he had to win 
yard or half-yard chases—and, moreover, he was restricted from boasting 
against either of the side-walls. Amédée Charier endeavoured to give 
these very odds to Lord Granville, but certainly failed. 

Marchisio succeeded in this description of match partly by good manage- 
ment and patience, but chiefly by tne power he possessed of dropping the 
ball so short over the high part of the net. as to render it difficult to be 
vollied with effect or certainty, however forward in the court his ad- 
versaries might stand. The late Mt. Cuthbert used to declare that of 
all the markers he had ever played with (and he had played with 
them all), Marchisio was the most difficult to beat, not because he gave 
less odds than he fairly ought, but because he managed his force so well, 
and wearied out his opponent by his unceasing and indefatigable return. 

It must, however, be admitted that ina single match against a superior 
player, Marchisio was not seen to advantage. There was a want of force 
and decision in his stroke. He, indeed, placed his ball admirably, and 
having an excellent head, was sure to find out the most exposed or unde- 
fended part of his adversary’s court, but he had at the same time but little 

wer of cutting @ ball in so decisive a manner, as to make the retarn of 
it almost impossible. In James-street, therefore, where the walls and floor 
are 80 lively, he could not, frequently, decide a ball against such a player 
as Cox, except by masking bis intention, or catching him out of his place. 

Upon the whole, though Marchisio never attained to the highest degree 
of excellence ; there was much in his play. to be admired. His Aalf-volley 
was inimitable—his return cortelh--bilp judgment accurate—-and his style 
good. His place as a tennis-player will seldom be met with. 

But it is time to give some notice of Barre. This extraordinary player 
exhibited his skill in the James-street tennis court, about the year 1820, 
where he played, then being a very young man, in several matches with 
varied success, and where he still plays perfectiy unrivalled. Louis 
XVIIL made him Paumier au Roi. As his play Teethoeed, he became 
invincible, and will give incredible odds to any antagonist. Asa 
of this, he would readily be backed to give Tomkins, our best English 
phye, and the master of the Brighton tennis court, thirty in each game 

or a bisque. He would also give the same odds to Monsieur Monneron, 
one of the best of the French tennis players. In fact, it is no easy matter 
to calculate the odds which Barre could not give. His chases are 80 close 
—his force so great and certain—his return so quick—his judgment and 
calculation so extraordinary, and his service so difficult to be met, that we 
have watched his play both at Paris, in London, and at Hampton Court, 
with no emall degree of pleasure and astonishment. Some few years ago 
ed ap try in a show-off match at Hampton Court before the Queen Ade- 
e and a large party, with Louis, Monneron and Cox, and nothing could 

be more brilliant than the play. 








In addition to what has been said of him as a player, it would be doing 








an injustice not to mention ey lh favourite in this country, 
where he is a regular visitor, and almost a resident. 

Louis was another player of the same stamp, but never equal to Barre, 
who could give him half-fifteen in his best day. An accident, some years 
ago, rendered Louis unable to show his shill in a tennis-court. He was, 
at one time, celebrated for what are called cramp matches. He distin- 
guished himself in one at Paris, when he played Mr. = Ball with a 
boot-jack instead of a racket. He also played one match with a man on 
his back, and another with a donkey fastened to him, and won them both. 
He was a stout, thick-set man, of great strength and activity, and a per- 
fect master of the game of tennis. 

While speaking of cramp matches, we may mention that Mr. Charles 
Taylor, so celebrated as a cricket player, played a match of three sets at 
Hampton Court, he riding on the back of a pony, and won it. We have 
also the authority of the late Lord Holland for saying that his great 
relation, Charles James Fox, when a young man, played a match, in the 
same court, for a considerable wager, the condition of which was that 
he should be perfectly naked. The match was played and he won it. — 

Among the French gentlemen players, we should not omit to mention 
Monsieur Bonnet, an Avocat, and the translator of Sheridan’s pare, a 
work which did him much credit, considering the difficulty of the task, 
especially in the “ Rivals.” He was a fine player, and we had the plea- 
sure of seeing him in several matches at Paris, with Barre, Louis and 
Monneron. Laauret, a Pompier of the guard, was another good player, 
but Barre could give him half thirty. 

We will now proceed to describe some of the terms used at tennis, for 
the information of such of our readers who are not tennis pare. 

The size of a tennis court is generally 96 or 97 feet in length, 
by 33 or 34 wide. A line, or net, hangs exactly across the middle, 
and is one yard in height at the centre, but rises at each end, so that 
it hangs in a slope. Over this net the balls are struck with a racket. 
Upon entering a tennis court, there is a long gallery, which goes to the 
dedans. This dedans is a kind of front gallery, where spectators 
usually stand, and into which, if a ball is struck, it tells for a certain 


score. 

The long side gallery is divided into different galleries, or compart- 
ments, each of which has its particular name ; viz., first gallery, door, 
second gallery, and last gallery. This is called the service side. From 
the dedans, to the last gallery, are the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, at a yard dis- 
tance each ; by these, the chases, which form a most essential part of the 
game, are marked. 

On the other side of the net, are also the first gallery, door, second gal- 
lery, and last gallery. This is called the hazard side. Every ball struck 
into the last gallery on this side, reckons ‘for a certain stroke, as in the 
dedans. Between the second and this last gallery, are the figures 1, 2, to 
mark the chases on the hazard side. Over these galleries is a covering, 
called the pent-house, on which the ball is played from the service side, 
in order to begin a set at tennis. This ball is called a service, and must 
fall upon or strike the side pent-house on the other side of the net, and 
drop within certain lines on the hazard side. If the ball fail to do this, it 
is called a fault, and two faults, consecutively, are reckoned a stroke lost. 
If the ball should roll round the end pent-house, at the opposite side of 
the court, so as to fall beyond a certain line described for that purpore, it 
is called a passe ;—reckons for nothing on either side, and the player 
must serve again. 

On the right hand wall of the court, from the dedans, but on the haz- 
ard side, is the tambour, a part of the wall which projects so as to alter the 
direction of the ball, and make a variety in the stroke. 

The last thing, on the right hand side, is called the grille, and if a ball 
is struck into it, it is a certain score. 

If a ball falls, after the first rebound, untouched, it is called a chase, 
and the chase is determined by the galleries and figures. When there are 
two chases, the parties change sides, and each y tries to win, or defend 
the chases, and this trial of skill forms one of the most interesting features 
of the game. 

A game consists of four strokes. which, instead of being numbered 1, 2, 
3, 4, are reckoned in a manner somewhat difficult to understand. 


For instance, the first stroke or point is called... 15 

The second......... Sdessbswes deeded es cvocen = ae 

THO IG ooccvccccces CRdn vo edsvenecevesecees 40 or 45 
The fourth, and last ..........eeseeeeees seeees Game, 


Unless, indeed, the players get three strokes each, when, instead of call- 
ing it forty all, it is called deuce, after which, as soon as any stroke is 
gained, it is called advantage ; and, in case the strokes are equal again, it 
is deuce again, and so on, till one or the other gets two strokes following, 
when the game is won. 

The following may be called the odds given by superior to inferior 
players. For instance, a bisque. This is one point to be scored whenever 
the player, who receives this advantage, thinks proper. Suppose a game 
of the set to be 40 to 30, he, who is 40, by taking his disque, secures the 
game. 

The next greater odds are half-fifteen, a term difficult to be understood 
by persons who are not acquainted with the game. In these odds, nothing 
is given, in the first game, but one point (viz. 15.) to the end, and so on, 
alternately, for as many games as the set may last. 

The next greater odds are fifteen, that is, a certain point at the begin- 
ning of each game. 

— Thirty is fifteen one game, and thirty the next, and so on alter- 
nately. 

Thirty is two certain strokes at the beginning of each game. 

Forty is three strokes given in each game. 

Round Service is another odds given. To constitute it, the ball must 
— both the side and end penthouse, which renders it easy to be return- 


Half-court is when a player is obliged to confine his balls to one half of 
the court moamerays, at his option, while his adversary plays his balls 
where he pleases. If the ball ts struck out of the defined half court, it is 
the loss of a point. 

When a player gives touch no wall, he is restricted from playing his 
balls against any of the walls, except in the service. The openings are 
barred by these odds. 

We have now endeavoured to enable our readers to form some idea of 
this ancient, manly, and most interesting game, which has been in great 
and deserved estimation, in the most enlightened countries, for ages past. 
We have often had many —- asked us by persons in a tennis court, 
who have seen the game played for the first time. To such persons the 
foregoing remarks may be of use, while to those who have a knowledge of, 
and admire the game, the preceding account of the most celebrated ten- 
nis player cannot fail to be an interesting record.—Bentley. 





MILITARY AND POLITICAL STAGE-EFFECT 
IN RUSSIA. 


BY MILES GERALD KEON, ESQ. 


It is not so much for the sake of telling a dramatic and striking story, 
as to give an illustration of national character, that I shall record the in- 
cidents I am about to relate. There is in the disposition of the Russians, 
a peculiarity which makes it a highly-successful artifice to indulge them 
with splendid pageants ; and especially with such as uce something, 
as it were, of stage effect. In the eye of the authorities, the army is of 
course the most important part of the nation : for the army, therefore, are 
reserved the choicest of these dramatic exhibitions. , 

But what is this property which makes the Russians so susceptible of 
the effect of a well-contrived plot (there really is no other word) in the 
great public solemnities that mark the birth-days of the Imperial Family 
and the other official feasts of the year, by ageeny recurring noise and 
pomp, as a time-piece marks the hours by measured ringing of its 
bell and hammer? What is this peculiarity, which is consulted not merely 
by the dramatic arrangements of such well-known and “ rubrical” solem- 
nities, but by impromptu displays planned and composed, if we (may so 

’ expressly for its occasion? It isa peculiarity which all tra- 
vellers have seen in its private phase, and in small, every-day situations. 
And as it thus appears it would impress none but persons who are accus- 
tomed to think, that is to say not very many persons, with the great 
political and social ends to which it could be made, and is made subservi- 


proof} ent. The generality of people who observe this characteristic, see but the 


first narrow course of a stream, and think not of the strength and vast- 
ness of the current lower down ; they see it but in private life, and think 
not of what it is in public life, that swoln tide, accumulated out of so 
many small tributaries. The Russians are the most imitative people under 
the sun. To say a man is a Russian is to say he is a mim It is the 
knowledge of this faculty and of this propensity (for no man was ever 
— with a faculty, not instinctively impelled to use it any more 
an there was ever a creature with wings that did not fly),—it is 
then the knowledge of this faculty and this propensity which makes the 
Russian Government so cautious of admitting foreigners into the country, 
except under very satisfac circumstances, and so jealous of allowin 
freedom of travel to Russians themselves. This power and this love of - 
ery are what make the Raasians the best linguists in the world ; for it is ob- 


nc, the oat whe iy 

jazzlit Pini 1 th 

pleasent which he knew to introdace into his public appe: 

w ve succeeded with the Russians better almost tha “ 
with the French. at. . hae © 

The Russians, then, being so impressible, so easily moved, not on 
pomp, but by any well-managed surprise, they are occasionally! 
with exhibitions and solemnities of a rather eccentric characte! 
elsewhere would be used only to control children, or perbaps 
book of Eastern fiction, “to adorn a tale.” Towards the end 
we remember the date, or in the early part of 1850, a clumsill 
conspiracy was discovered at St. Petersburgh, where the most ai 
and the most skilfully-conducted plot has, in truth, but a poor cha 
wonmmns detection. fe = othe 

eir Own snare, was to subvert the Government ; and therefore, supposing 
the facts of which they stood charged to be proven, they were evidently 
guilty of what we should call lése-majesté and high treason. But, as the 
investigation, like all others of that nature in St. Petersburgh, was con- 
ducted with the strictest secrecy, we know little or nothing of the minu- 
ti of the culprits’ plan, nor, whether their intention was to introduce # 
constitutional monarchy or a republic, or what, in fact, was the precise 
end - Rumoars ofall kinds on this head were not so much spoken 
as whispred and murmured in the capital, were such topics are not 
safe. Meantime, the culprits were brought before tribunals, found guilty, 
and sentenced to be hanged. The day before that for which the execution 
was appoin the ners received a notification that the Emperor, 
with the’ view of diminishing the degradation of their punishment, had 
commuted it to shooting. This, we may presume, was but very slight 
comfort to the condemned. They knew that they had passed out of the hands 
of the common.executioner into those of the soldiers, and, ifa ball were to be 

ly aimed, that the death for ony one among the doomed circle 
be considerably more painful than it was otherwise likely to have proved. 
That was all that concerned them, except the comparative i 
of the respective punishments. Their relations indeed, if they had any 
high stations, might think differently. We once knew of a military (xe 
cution which took place in the south of France, under circumstances 
reflected (we say it by way of parenthesis) much honour—doubtless that 
is the word—on the sentiments of kindred. An unfortunate soldier had 
committed a crime, for which he was condemned to the galleys for life.— 
He had a relative high in the army ; and his relative, learning the facta, 
immediately and successfully used all his interest to have a sentence com- 
muted, which, as it stood, was so disgraceful to every one connected with 
the criminal. To have a cousin in the hulks was too bad. The result of 
the oo kinsman’s intercession was, as we have said, a commutation of 
this ignominious judgment ; and the soldier was accordingly—shot. 

But to return ; the culprits at St. Petersburgh heard in their prison the 
gracious tidings, that the musket, and not the rope, was the next day, to 
terminate their existence. How they passed the night we know not. On 
the morrow, they were led out to an open space not far from the Neva; 
and there they were ranged in a line, with the requisite number of soldiers 
in front of them. Then an archimandrite, or some sort of Greek priest, 
advanced between those who held the loaded muskets and those who were 
loaded with chains, and, turning his back to the former, addressed the 
latter, telling them he was come to preach to them the death-sermon.— 
And he preached it accordingly ; dilating with great unction on the enor- 
mity of their offence, and on the necessity of submitting to their 
merited fate. He passed from that topic to a laudation of the Em 
clemency, who, when they had been condemned by the tribunals of their 
country to be hanged like the vilest class of criminals, changed their 
ishment to that of the soldiers and men of condition. He need not have 
moved in the matter ; he had only to let their lawful sentence take effect, 
and their degraded end would not have been his work. His work it was 
however, and his own spontaneous act that they were released from that 
additional shame ; and therefore their second last thought should be one of 
gratitude to so consid and kind a sovereign. He now came to the 
last thought of all, to which he urged them to turn,—the thought of their 
almost instantaneous ap’ before the Judgment-seat of a yet great- 
er and mightier Sovereign. And with that impressive 
avehbenanteita, (if archimandrite he was), left one of the most 
a a preacher can address, to bear, as best they might, what 
was to iW. 
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And what was to follow? An officer told the soldiers to be in readi- 
ness. Another, and lower, functionary proceeded to bandage the eyes of 
the condemned, who, with their last light, (to use the fine old c 
word,) saw that their fatal friends, the soldiers, had carried the musket- 
tock to the shoulder. The barrels had disappeared, leaving visible that 
small round orifice which only the keen eye of condemned men, on the 
point of suffering, could discern. 

Contrary to the usual rule, the signal for firing was no secret signal 
preconcerted, but was given by the voice, and loudly given, and that ter- 
rible “one” was uttered, which the victims of justice and every one else 
present kuew instinctively would be followed but by two other words, the 
numerals “ two,” “three.” Of course, these fatal syllables were pro- 
nounced in Russ—adyen, dvah, dree. At the third number, with 
precision, a flash darted from every musket ; the report of the volley and 
the roll of the drums followed simultaneously. What followed next was 
the agonizing shriek which proceeded from the file of poor 
But, strange to say, these did not all fall. Ox the contrary, some remain- 
ing upright on their knees, were seen struggling with their chained hands, 
to tear the bandages from their eyes. 

Every eye was rivetted upon the conspirators, and, when the smoke 
cleared away, one-half of them were seen still upright, and, more singular 
still, some of those that had fallen were observed to rise again. The 
horrible expectation that a second volley would be necessary began to 
fill every mind, when the achimandrite advanced again, and assumed his 
former station. 

“ Wretched criminals,” said he, addressing the conspirators, “ You have 
none of you felt a wound, for your lives have been spared by mage | 
of the Emperor, and the soldiers who have fired at you have been 
to this ground to day with muskets which contained only blank 
The form of execution has been exhibited, but the reality, which you have 
so amply merite@, has been forbidden. Recognise then the true character 
of the Sovereign against whom you have plotted, and go, according to his 
decree, to expiate your crime by toiling for the remainder of your days im 
Siberia. I cannot hold out to you a hope that you will ever retdrn ; all 
I dare assure you is that, with persevering good conduct, it is not abse- 
lutely impossible.”’ “if 

He then retired, and the prisoners were again co ytrnged mer § 
in order that the real sentence of the Emperor might be duly 
and that they might be conveyed formally to their nation. 

This event excited a variety of criticisms. Some called the measure 
clement ; others contended that the life of a prisoner in Siberia was worse 
than death ; and that, moreover, by an ingenious refinement of cruelty, 
the bitterness of death had been made the portion of these men, in tru’ 
and earnest, before they were consigned to the more a of 
the mines. Had the culprits been originally condemned to this form of 
deportation and slavery, the sentence, said , would have been more 
severe and capital than capital punishment itself. But none but this 
despot, they added, could have devised an artifice by which the two 
penalties were blended together, and before the criminals were sent into 
the place where all the torments of life were accumulated, those crimi- 
nals were first compelled to feel all the agonies of death ; and death, such 
as they endured it, was not followed by its repose, or by its exemption 
TreNow we do not pretend to decide between the diepatants, oF to 

ow we do not to e between the dispu ) 
this controversy ; but, whatever other opinion may be formed of the 
transaction, we think all persons will agree, that it was theatrical in ite 
manner, theatrical in its accompaniments, and theatrical in its 
spirit. But, for this very reason, it was profoundly calculated—for 
reason it suited the Russians—for this reason it made a great impression 
on those for whose edification it was intended. In a similar intention, the 
costumes of the different Russian regiments are either of extraordinary 
splendour, or better still, however homely, bear reference to the national 
habits, and the national costume of many conquered countries. 
In one instance, which I myse)f noticed, the troops of a body composed of 
the descendants, or the self-supposed descendants, of a famous ancient 
race, still carried at the imperial inspection or review the bow and the 
quiver of their forefathers. Thus a nation dwindles into a const rte 
but thus, too, as the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem found their 
refuge in Russia, so many a proud tribe, which would otherwise have beem 
blotted from the memory of men, is roused to enthusiasm at sight of the 
hantom of its extinct nationality in the imperial armies of Russia, and 
dentifies its barbarous affections with the astute, and profound despotiem 





of the North. Nothing more picturesque can be aed than the effect. 
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is extraordi diversity of dress and accoutrements in any great 
pak | of omc § St. Petersburg. Indeed, so picturesque is the scene. 
that a celebrated French painter, who bas to his canvass the 
warlike tacles of a'very different region, thought it at hus neces- 
sary to be present at the great May review in St. Pe . The num- 
ber of troops was small for Russia, and not to be to that mar- 
shalled in the “summer camps.” But at least a si ceremony was 
to be enacted, and here again we shall find stage effect. 

Some vag Sage | thousand choice soldiers were manceuvred in the 
Champ de , with a rapidity, precision, and tion of all arms, 
such as a school-mistress would despair of securing in the parade of twelve 
or fifteen girls in a large room. The balconies and roots of the houses, 
on three sides of the square, were crowded with spectators, while on the 
fourth side, the Summer Garden was filled with platforms and seats, 

half-way up the shady trees, for the accommodation of an innu- 
merable crowd, io all the varieties of the costumes of north and south, of 
Asia. and Europe, just behind the great pavillion erected for the Empress 
and the Conrt. 

The French painter will have noticed in the troops something, since 
removed by an order of the day, dated June 25, 1850, old style, and ema- 

from the Emperor Nicholas himself. I allude to the prodigious 

of tattered standards, some a bundred and fifty years old, on the 

day of the regulation in question. Many were bare poles, even these 

shorn of their proper proportions. Others bore still a few stained rags, 

that spoke of natural storms, or of the narrower but worse storm of 

and canister. Many in the regiments that carried these monu- 

banners, wore hats pierced with little round holes. surmounted by 

brass labels. The hats were new, yet the inscription often referred 

to some desperate date long past; and the living wearers presented the 

marks of wounds that had proved mortal to the predecessors. Stage 

effect again! The Emperor (not the present) had ordered that, in fur- 

the soldiers with new accoutrements, any marks of honourable 

received by themselves or by their predecessors, should be accu- 

rately imitated and preserved, at least in the head-pieces ; and the men 

who occupy that part of the line, where the bullet or bayonet has left its 

trace, still stand a living history and presentment of the stabborn valour 

of other days. When the wearers of these curious decorations passed the 
i stand, they received a deeper salute than the rest. 

t ceremonial has deprived them of the honourable rags, some of 
which had stood the wear and tear of a century-and-a-half of battles and 
pm pemgars in a great variety of climates and of scenes, The old stand- 

are at last consigned to some church to moulder in peace, like the 
numerous generations of soldiers who have toiled, fought, fallen beneath 
their shadow. 

With all these skilful “properties,” and when it is considered that 

-five battalions and three divisions were drafted into the show or 
the solemnity, the spectacle made eine unvergessliche stunde, as Schiller 
has said of another scene. 


EXMOOR AND ITS PONIES. 


At a time when, if we are to bélieve our most enthusiastic amateurs in 

lture, all the operations of the farm are very soon to be performed 

by machinery, and the raising of crops is to be as complicated a perform 

ance as the manufacture of calico—when a perfect mania seems to prevail 

on the subject of pure bred short-horns, and a bull and cow sell for the 

ice ofa small estate, there is something refreshing in discovering a spot 

o England where nature still has sway, where wild scenery is enlivened 

by the presence of animals indigenous to the soil, and where simple means, 

ied, not without skill, are found sufficient to obtain satisfactory agri- 
tural resu!ts. 

It was with these feelings that I set out, accompanied by the Artist who 
has illustrated this paper, on my first visit to Exmoor—the last resort of 
the wild deer in Eugiand, aud the scene of some of the most successful at- 
tempts at the reclamation of waste land, made since peace brought moder- 
ate prices. The war time, with war prices, was the period to which we 
must date back the most extensive conquests made by culture over heaths, 
moors, and morasses. 

Ten years ago a journey into the heart of Devonshire was a very seri- 
ous matter; now, thanks to Mr. Brunel and the broad gauge, it can be 

bly accomplished between breakfast and dinner ; an express train 
ing = from Paddington to Tiverton in five hours and a half—the 

hour being fully consumed in the little bit that in 
the station on the main road and the branch which conveys to the hill 
and valley, watered by the river Exe, where that town—so famous for 
Heathcoat’s bobbinet, and its evergreen M.P., Palmerston, the bland and 
| terrible—Tiverton stands smiling, embowered in the luxuriant orchards 

If the purpose of our tour had been architectural instead of equine, if 
we had been intent on archeological and antiquarian researches instead 
of excited by a sale of Exmoor Ponies at Simon’s Bath, twenty-eight miles 
off, on crosss roads, to be reached the following day, we might have lin- 

a long time at Tiverton—for there isa church consecrated by the 
Bishop of Exeter, Leofricus ; and there are alms houses of most tempt- 

ing appearance ; besides “ Blundell’s Free Grammar-school,” rendered 
classic to every roving and romantic schoolboy by the name of Bamfylde 
Moore Carew, who was there taught and flogged until he ran away, and 
abandoned the prospect of sueceeding to his father’s pleasant living of 
Bickleigh, in order to be King of the Gipsies. But, instead of studying 
Gothic architecture, or cross-examining the oldest inhabitants, we ordered 
dinner at the Angel—a comfortable house at the top of a steep hill, built 
at some remote period for the benefit of stage-coaches, in a situation re- 
suitable for encouraging accidents. As hotel charges are now 

not undeservedly exciting attention, it may not be out of place to mention, 
that for a dinner of four capital Exmoor five-year-old mutton-chops, with 
excellent vegetables, a roast partridge, tart, Devonshire cream, celery, 
cheese, and an honest bottle of Dublin stout, we paid 6s.; that is to say 
about half the charge of many hotels were neither the viands nor the 
Fa, Aaa good. In returning, I lunched at the other head inn, the 
Three Tuns, and found the charges equally reasonable, with great civility. 
Boating on to South Molton—for there is only one conveyance per day to 
von, and that meets the morning mail at the untimely hour of 

a. m.—our road lay through a rich undulating country of hills, 

and orchards brilliant in the red and yellow of autumn-coloured 

fruit. hite, clay-walled, thatched cottages (more picturesque than 
clean or comfortable)—neglected gardens—small, ill-shaped enclosures, 
bounded by thick hedges and banks shaded by timber trees--showed how 
much remained to be done in the social education of the peasantry, and 
the of the commonest principles of agriculture. A picturesque 
pn ey is the distinguishing feature of Devonshire roadside scenery. 

Two hours and a half posting over nineteen miles of hilly road brought 
us to South Molton--a long, clean town, with nothing of special interest 
beyond other market towns, built of brick and paved with stone. We had 
now nine miles between us and our point of rendezvous on Exmoor; so 
we arranged with two farmers, bound to the same quarter, to join them in 
hiring a four-wheeled spring-waggoa, with a pair of ponies, driven tandem- 
fashion, from a very decent fellow of the name of White, instead of posting 
genteelly and ves at eighteen-pence a mile. 

At haif-past six the followin nereior we started—a very jolly party. 
Our companions, from the neighbourhood of K dge—in the extreme 
me of Dev come up some seventy miles in order to buy a couple of 

famous Exmoor Ponies, in preference to the ill-shaped, ugly animals 
bred close by their farms on Dartmoor. One of our party—a thorough 
farmer in appearance and costume, a man considerably beyond the middle 
was an instance of how little individual efforts can do towards agri- 
improvement of a district, without the assistance of general edu- 
eation, and the eure A of the press. More than wweore ago he had 
used by cyanea implements—amongst others, a shing machine, 
dri water-power, which have not made their way fully into several 
‘of the. counties yet. Aud he had a distinct recollection of being 
interested in Bell’s Threshing Machine, when its ingenious inventor first 
made it public, more than thirty years ago. Yet, when M‘Cormack’s 
Machine was first exhibited at the Great Exhibition, few remem- 
bered Bell’s d invention. 
_» We left South Molton at a smart trot—not without risk, as our leader 
evinced a decided inclination to examine the contents of his load, and to 
: down all manner of streets—amid the undisguised astonishment of 
aang va peer eei  S ¢ on sgh that those who arrived 
% post-chaise condesce! e na shandrydan! 4 
ae road from South Molton to Exmoor is a gradual ascent over a suc- 
of hills, of which each descent, however steep, leads to a still longer 
until you reach the high level of Exmoor. The first six miles are 
real lanes; on each side high banks, all covered with 
aad gram, ond top with shrubs and trees ; for miles we were hedg- 
in wi is, bearing nuts with a luxuriance wonderful to the eyes of 
to see them sold at the corners of streets for a penny the 
to and summer wild flowers give all the charms of colour 
to these - prese! WS ; oa in Fo wang had eo Me 
colour ge, excep and there a 0 
the bright red berries of the moun ash, — 
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So, up hill and down dale, over»water-courses—now merrily trotting, 
anon descending, and not less ry ders aay up, steep ascents—we pro- 
ceeded by a track as sound as if it been under the care of a model 
board of trustees—for the simple reason that it rested on natural rock. 
We along at an average rate of some six miles an hour, allowing 
for the slow crawling up hills ; passing many rich fields wherein fat oxen 
of the Devon breed calinly grazed, with sheep that had certainly not been 
bred on mountains. Once we passed 
having been worked for many years, had at length failed, or grown un- 
profitable, under the competition of the richer mines of Cuba and South 
Australia. A long chimney, peering above deserted cottages, and a plen- 
tiful crop of weeds, was the sole monument of departed glories—in shares 
and dividends—and mine-captain’s promises. 

Atlength the hedges began to grow thinner; beeches succeeded the 
hazels ; the road, more rugged and bare, showed the marks where winter's 
rains had ploughed deep channels; and, at the turn of a steep hill, we 
saw, on the one hand, the brown and blue moor stretching before and 
above us ; and on the other hand, below, like a map, the fertile vale lay 
unrolled, various in colour, according to the crops, divided by enclosures, 
into every angle from most acute to most obtuse. Below was the cultiva- 
tion of centuries ; above, the turnip—the greatest improvement of modern 
agriculture—flourished, a deep green, under the protection of fences of 
very recent date. 

One turnpike, and cottages at rare intervals, had so far kept up the 
idea of population ; but now, far as the horizon extended, not a place of 
habitation was to be seen ; until, just in a hollow bend out of the ascend- 
ing road, we came upon a low, white farm-house, of humble pretensions, 
flanked by a great turf-stack (but no signs of corn; no fold-yard full of 
cattle), which bore, on a board of great size, in long letters, this imposing 
announcement, “ The Poltimore Arms.” Our driver not being of the 
usual thirsty disposition of his tribe, we did not test the capabilities of the 
one hostelry and habitation on Lord Poltimore’s Moorland Estate, but, 

ushing on, took the reins while ourconductor descended to open a gate 
fn a large turf and stone wall. We passed through—left Devon—entered 
Somerset ; and the famous Exmoor estate of 20,000 acres, bounded by a 
wall forty miles in length, the object of our journey, lay before us. 

Very dreary was this part of our journey, although, contrary to the 
custom of the country, the day was bright and clear, and the hot sun de- 
feated the fogs and kept at distance the drizzling rains which hold a sort 
of chronic sway on Exmoor. We had now left the smooth, rocky-floored 
road, and were travelling along what most resembled the dry bed of a 
torrent : turf banks on each side seemed rather intended to define than to 
divide the property. As far as the eye could reach, the rushy tufted 
moorland extended, bounded in the distance by lofty, round, barbed hills. 
Thinly scattered about were horned sheep and Devon red oxen. For 
about two miles we jolted gently on, until, beginning to descend a hill, 
our driver pointed in the valley below to a spot where stacks of hay and 
turf guarded a series of stone buildings, saying, ‘‘There’s the Grange.” 
The first glance was not encouraging—no sheep-station in Australia could 
seem more utterly desolate ; but it improved on cioser examination. The 
effects of cultivation were to be seen in the different colours of the fields 
round the house, where the number of stock grazing showed that more 
than ordinary means must have been taken to improve the pasture— 
means which will presently be described. Soon a magnificent field of tur- 
nips came in view, close adjoining a heavy crop of oats. On the hill side 
beyond, the white faces of the bullocks gave evidence of Herefords crossed 
on the native breed. 

After lunching at the Grange, with appetites well set by our early drive, 
we started on Exmoor ponies, to ride to Simon’s Bath, reserving an agri- 
cultural survery for another day. 

Coming from a part of the country where ponies are the perquisite of 
old ladies and little children,.and where the nearer a well-shaped horse 
can be got to sixteen hands the better, the first feeling on mounting a 
rough little unkemped brute, fresh from the moor, barely twelve hands 
(four feet) in height, was intensely ridiculous, It seemed as if the slight- 
est mistake would send the rider clean over the animal’s head. But we 
learned soon thai the indigenous pony, in certain useful qualities, is not to 
be surpassed by animals of greater size and pretensions. 

From the Grange to Simon’s Bath (about three miles) the road, which 
runs through the heart of Exmoor proper, was constructed, with all the 
other roads in this vast ge EO: estate, by the father of the present 

roprietor, F. Knight, Esq.,of Wolverly House, Worcestershire, M.P. for 
Bast Worcestershire (Parliamentary Secretary of the Poor-Law Board, 
under Lord Derby’s Government). In the course of a considerable part 
of the route, the contrast of wild moorland and high cultivation may 
be found only divided by the carriage-way-—-on the right hand. fields 
and crops worthy of Lincolnshire Wolds, on the left the brown and pur- 

le moor. 
, At length, descending a steep hill we, came in sight of a view—of 
which Exmoor and its kindred district in North Devon affords many—a 
deep gorge, at whose precipitous base a trout-stream rolled along, gurg- 
ling and plashing, and winding round huge masses of white spar. The 
far bank sometimes extended out into natural meadows, where red cattle 
and wild ponies grazed and sometimes rose precipitously. At one point, 
where both banks were equally steep and lofty, the far side was covered 
by a plantation with a cover of underwood ; but no trees of sufficient 
magnitude to deserve the name of a wood. This is a spot famous in the 
annals of a grand sport that soon will be among things of the past—Wild 
Steg Hunting. In this wood more than once the red monarch of Exmoor 
10 eam roused, and bounded over the rolling plains beyond, amid the 
shouts of excited hunters and the deep cry of the hounds, as with 
ring scent they dashed up the steep breast of the hill. 

But there was no defiant stag there that day; so on we trotted on our 
shaggy sure fuoted nags, beneath such a burning sun as does not often 
shine upon Exmoor in the autumn of the year—a sun that sparkled on 
the flowing waters as they gleamed between far distant hills, and threw a 
golden glow upon the fading tints of foliage and herbage, and cast deep 
shadows from the white overhanging rocks. 

Next we came to the deep pool that gives the name to Simon’s Bath, 
where some unhappy man of that name, in times when deer were more 
plentiful than sheep, there drowned himself for love, or in madness, or 
both. Here fences give signs of habitation and cultivation. A rude 
ancient bridge, with two arches of different curves, covered with turf, 
without side battlements or rails, stretches across the stream, and leads to 
a small house built for his own occupation by the father of Mr. Knight, 
pending the completion of a mansion of which the unfinished walls of one 
wing rise like a dismantled castle from the midst of a grove of trees and 
ornamented shrubs. 

A series of gentle declivities, plantations, a winding. full-flowing stream, 
seem only to require a suitable edifice and the hand of an artist gardener 
to make, at comparatively trifling expense, an abode unequalled in luxu- 
riant and romantic beauty. We crossed the stream—not by the narrow 
bridge, but by the ford ; and, passing through the straggling stone village 
of Simon’s Bath, arrived in sight of the field where the Tattersall of the 
West was to sell the wild and tame horse stock bred on the moors. It was 
a field of some ten acres and a half, forming a very steep slope, with the 
upper path comparatively flat, the sloping side broken by a stone quarry, 
and dotted over with huge blocks of granite. At its base flowed an arm 
of the stream we had found margining our route. A substantial, but as 
the event proved, not sufficiently high stone fence bounded the whole field. 
On the upper part a sort of double pound united by a narrow neck with a 

te at each end, had been constructed of rails, upwards of five feet in 
fel t. Into the first of these pounds, by ingenious management, all the’ 
ponies, wild and tame, had been driven. When the sale commenced, it 
was the dnty of the herdsmen to separate two at a time, and drive them 
through the narrow neck into the pound before the auctioneer. Around 
a crowd of spectators of every degree were clustered—’squires and cler- 
gymen, horse-dealers and farmers, from Northamptonshire and Lincoln- 
shire, as well as South Devon, and the immediate neighbourhood. 

These ponies are the result of crosses made years ago with Arab and 
thorough-bred stallions, on the ae race of Exmoors, since care- 
fally culled from year to year for the hs pd of securing the utmost 
amount of perfection among the stallions mares reserved for breeding 
purposes. The real Exmoor seldom exceeds twelve hands; has a well- 
shaped head, with very small ears ; the thick round shoulder peculiar to 
all of wild horses, which is specially adapted for resisting the in- 
clemencies of the weather ; indeed, the whole body is round, compact, 
and well-ribbed. The Exmoor has very good quarters and powerful 
hocks ; legs straight, flat, and clean; the muscles well devel 
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by early 
racing up and down steep mountain sides while following dams, In 
about forty lots the prevailing colours were bay, brown, and grey ; ches- 


gre, 
nuts and blacks were eaten and not in favour with the country 
ple, many of whom to consider that the indigenous race had 
n deteriorated by the sedulous efforts made and making to improve it 
—an opinion which we could not share after examining some of the best 
specimens, in which a clean blood-like head and increased size seemed to 
have been given, without any diminution of the enduring qualities of the 
Exmoor. sale was not considered equal in its money results to pre- 


vions years. The recent alterations in the assessed taxes, which have 





a desert copper-mine ; which, after | in 





abolished the exemption in favour of ponies drawing low-wheeled carri- 








®ges, have decidedly affected the value of this kind of stock, and ren- 
ee the breeders to go for size as well as strength and 
uty. 

The sale was great fun. Perched on convenient rails, we had the whole 
scene before us. The auctioneer rather hoarse and quite matter-of-fact : 
the ponies, wildly rushing about the first enclosure, were with difficulty 
separated into pairs to be driven in the sale section : when fairly hemmed 

through the open gate, they dashed and made a sort of circus circuit, 
with mane and tail erect, ir a style that would draw great applause at 
Astley’s. Then there was the difficulty of deciding whether the figures 
marked in white on the animal's hind-quarters were 8 or 3 to 5. Instead 
of the regular trot up and down of Tattersall’s, a whisk of a cap was 
sufficient to produce a tremendous caper. A very pretty exhibition was 
made by a little mare, with a late foal about the size of a setter dog. 

The sale over, a most amusing scene ensued: every man who had 
bought a pony wanted to catch it. In order to clear the way, each lot, 
as sold, had been turned into the field, as wild, and nearly as active, as 
deer, A joint-stock company of pony-catchers, headed by the champion 
wrestler of the district—a hawk-nosed, fresh-complexioned, rustic Don 
Juan—stood ready to be hired, at the moderate rate of sixpence per pony 
caught and delivered. One carried a bundle of new halters ; the others, 
warmed by a liberal distribution of beer, seemed to stand “‘like grey- 
hounds on the slip,” as much inspired by the fun as the sixpence. hen 
the word was given, the first step was to drive a herd into the lowest 
corner of the field in as compact a mass as possible. The bay, grey, or 
chesnut, from that hour doomed to perpelenl dente and exile from his 
native hills, was pointed out by the nervous anxious eye Three 
wiry fellows crept cat-like among the mob sheltering Be d some tame 
cart-horses; on a mutual signal they rushed on the devoted animal ; two 
—~one bearing a halter--strove to fling each one arm round its neck, and 
with one hand to grasp its nostrils; while the insidious third, clinging to 
the flowing tail, tried to throw the poor quadruped off its balance. Often 
they were baffled in the first effort, for with one wild spring the pony 
would clear the whole lot, and flying with streaming mane and tail across 
the brook up the field, leave the whole work to be recommenced. fome- 
times when the feat was cleverly performed, pony and pony-catchers were 
to be seen all rolling on the ground together ; the pony yelling, snorting, 
and fighting with his fore feet, the men clinging on like the Lapithe and 
the Centaurs, and how escaping crushed ribs or broken legs it is impossi- 
ble to imagine. On one occasion a fine brown stallion dashed away, 
with two plucky fellows hanging on to his mane: rearing, plunging, 
fighting with his fore feet, away he bounded down a deciivity among the 
huge rocks, amid the encouraging cheers of the spectators ; for a moment 
the contest was doubtful, so tough were the sinews, and so determined 
the grip of Davy, the champion ; but the steep bank of the brook, down 
which the brown stallion recklessly plunged, was too much for buman 
efforts (in a moment they all went together in the brook), but the pony, . 
up first, leaped the opposite bank and gallopped away, whinnying in short 
lived triumph. 

After a series of such contests well worth the study of artists not con- 
tent with pale copies from marbles or casts, the difficulty of haltering these 
snorting steeds—equal in spirit and probably in size to those which drew 
the car of Boadicea—was diminished by all those uncaught being driven 
) ossadhy the pound ; and there, not without furious battles, one by one en- 
slaved. 

Yet even when haltered, the conquest was by no means concluded. 
Some refased to stir, others started off at such a pace as speedily brought . 
the holder of the halter on his nose. One respectable old gentleman, in 
grey stockings and knee-breeches, lost his animal in much less time than 
it took him to extract the sixpence from bis knotted puree. 

Yet in all these fights there was little display of vice ; it was pure fright 
on the part of the ponies that made them struggle so. A few days’ con- 
finement in a shed, a few carrots, with a little salt, and gentle treatment, 
reduces the wildest of the three-year-olds to docility. When older they 
are more difficult to manage. It wasa pretty sight to view them led away, 
splashing through the brook—conquered, but not quite subdued. 

In the course of the evening a little chestnut stallion, twelve hands, or 
four feet in height, jumped, at a standing jump, over the bars out of a 
pound upward of five feet from the ground, only just touching the top rail 
with his hind feet. In a word, this Exmoor breed, in beauty, strength, 
and endurance, does credit to the pains which have been taken by tbe 
owner of the moor, and his intelligent agent, Mr. Robert Smith. The 
question which remains to be solved, is whether size can be obtained with- 
out sacrificing the enduring qualities. 

We returned pleased and wearied, leaving the pony-catchers and their 
friends preparing to drink out the results of their prowess, according to 
custom, we should be glad to find abolished on our next visit. A church 
is about to be erected on the very spot where the auctioneer performed 
his duties—the first ever built on the 20,000 acres that form Exmoor. A 
dame school bas for some time been maintained in Simon’s Bath, by Mr. 
Knight, and already the children begin to be useful, by making out the 
bills of their parents—village tradesmen. 

We returned to Emmett’s Grange, well prepared to enjoy the hospitali- 
ty of its enterprising tenant, and passed the evening in cross-questioning, 
to prepare us for the morrow’s agricultural survey.— London Ill. News. 





A CHINESE STATE DINNER. 


We are permitted to publish the following extract from a letter, 
containing a spirited description of an entertainment given in China, 
to an official agent of our government, in a high capacity, by the Govern- 
or Keying, a few years since :— 

The Governor led the way down stairs, into a large room on the ground 
floor, where a table was arranged for dinner. The room, which was the 
principal one in the house, was a sort of hall divided into two parts by a 
row of pillars running ocross it, and of t height. The division in 
which we dined was rather narrow, and about large enough to hold the 
table, with a reasonable latitude for attendance around it. The other di- 
vision was much larger, contained a good deal of furniture, and had 
several elegant lanterns suspended from the ceiling. The table was a 
parallelogram, with rounded ends, and large enough to hold about twenty 
persons, which was, I think, the number of the party. 

On one side were two rather long arm chairs, with seats of red cloth, 
each large enough to hold two persons. The Governor placed me on one 
of these, aud then seated himself on the other, at my right hand; thus 
giving me the left, which is here the seat of honour. We sat side by side, 
each of us having a vacant seat between him and the next guest. The 
rest of the company sat on common chairs. The party congisted on our 
side, of the ten persons mentioned above. Among the ese were 
Punting-Kwa, the owner of the house ; Jung-Lean ; Chou-Chang-Ling, a 
member of the Hamlin College, or Privy Council, at Peking, and one of 
the Governor’s principal assistants here ; She, the mandarin who met us 
on the way ; and three or four others, whose names I did not learn. The 
space round the table was crowded with attendants. Two Chinese lin- 

ists ‘stood behind the Governor and mycelf for the purpose of interpret- 
Ee between us; but as they understood only the Canton English, they 
made but bungling work of it, and I was obliged to rely mainly upon Dr. 
Parker. 

The table had no ornaments in the way of flowers or plateau. It was 
laid with porcelain plates, and a knife, fork, and pair of ivory chop-sticks 
at each. Upon trying these, I found that I could use them with more 
convenience than I should have - osed, in conveying to my mouth the 
contents of the Chinese dishes, which are all either soups, stews, or meats 
minced into small pieces. The middle of the table was occupied by a 
course of fruits, contained in twenty or thirty small dishes. It is usual to 
begin with these; and the first thing the Governor did after we were 
seated, was to place upon my plate a pear and a carambolo. This is a 
large fruit, of the size of a pear, much liked by the Chinese, and which has 
something of the freshness and flavour of a juicy apple. After the fruit 
was removed, a series of dishes came on, to the number, I should think, of 
at least fifty, all served in porcelain bowls, holding about a pint each, one 
of which was placed before each person. 

It was of course impossible even to taste a tenth part of these ; and un- 
fortunately I bad but too good an excuse for not eating and drinking, in the 
state of my health. Soon after we took our seats, I explained to the Go- 
vernor, though Dr. Parker, that I was under medital treatment, and was 
not permitted to eat much, or drink anything but water. The Governor 
received the suggestion very kindly, and gave me no trouble. He had had 
occasion to make the same excuse himself when he met Commodore Bid- 
dle. He was then quite ill with a pulmo complaint, brought on, as 
Dr. Parker, who treated him, thinks, by anxiety about the evacuation of 
Chusan, the retention of which by the British would probably have cost 
him his head. . 

The dish most valued is the bird’s nest, of which we had a large supply 
in two or three different forms. The best sort is the inner coat of the nest, 
carefully pg x, all extraneous ation. As it Saget by Be py 
appears like a semi-transparent, w , or the w &- 
ter. It has little or no taste of its own sey, eaten with soy, which is 
placed by the side of each plate, to be used as occasion requires, has a 
very good relish. Second only to the bird’s nest in the estimation of the 
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Chinese pourmand, and separated from it by no very long interval, are 
the sinews of the deer. Dogs are said to occupy the third place ; but of 
these we had no specimen at the Governor’s table. It see:ns, however, 
‘rom the high value set upon them, that they are not, as they have been 
sometimes represented, the resource of extreme poverty, but one of the 
luxuries of the rich. Shark’s fins are in great request, and were served in 
two or three forms. ot 

Biche-de Mer, a large sea-snail or slug, is one of the prime delicacies. 
and is, in fact, very good : being, as served, much the same sort of thing 
as an oyster. It is remarkable that the Chinese, prizing so bighly as they 
do several dishes very much like oysters, should not value the oyster it- 
self. I do not recollect that we had oysters in any shape. on this occasion : 
and I am told that they are not mach used, although they are found in 
abundance. Shrimps, which are uncommonly large and fine here, were 
served in several forms. One set of bowls were filled with the tongues of 
singing birds ; others, with meats and game of different sorts, generally 
minced into smal! morsels, flavoured with various condiments and some- 
times wrapped up in paste. 

Of the dishes that I tasted, nearly all had a good relish, and some were 
excellent. It appeared to me that I could have dined very well upon 
almost any one of them. The Chinese cookery, in its general characteris- 
tics strongly ——— hae ; and, after a little usage, would I fancy, 
be thought fall ual to it. P 

The Chinese her no wine properly so called.-The sam-shoo, which 
Europeans call wine, is a distillation from rice. It isserved warm in cups, 
and has something of the taste of the lighter white wines of Spain. Be- 
side this, we had champagne and sherry in The Governor 
drank a great quantity, occasionally mizing the two wines, but without 
any effec! + his The company challenged each other to take 
wine in the English fashion, which is also, 1 believe,a Chinese one. Alter 
emptying their glasses, the Chinese held them up bottom upward, to show 
oy they were Soloed to the last drop, expecting the other party to do 

e same. 

The plates were occasionally changed : but it did not appear to be 
thought necessary to go through with this ceremony at every change in 
the contents. The Governor, when an g particularly nice was handed, 
would take a quantity in his chop- and put it upon my plate, which, 
before it was ym | generally began to assume the of @ pyramid. 
Sometimes, instead of transferrin the ¢ delicate morsel with his chop-sticks 
to my plate, he would take it in his fingers and put it into my mouth. 
This is regarded as the highest possible 1aark of respect and attention. 
The patient is, of course, required to acquiesce in it with every appear- 
ance of delight and gratitude. The Chinese themselves sometimes employ 
a rather awkward method of getting rid of the necessity of eating the 
immense quantities that are served on these occasions. I was told by the 
French Consul, that the Governor himself, at a dinner given to him by 
the French Minister, emptied his bowls under the table, as fast as they 
were handed to him so that one of the attendants was steadily at work in 
sweeping the fioor. 

After we had been about half an hour at table, I requested Dr. Parker 
to inform the Governor that I would —— as a sentiment, to be drunk 
standing, the health of the Emperor of China. This suggestion was re- 
ceived with unanimous applause. We all filled our glasses with cham- 

e, and drained them, with the exception of mine, to the bottom. The 
vernor, then, before we resumed our seats, proposed the health of the 
President of the United States, which was received in the same way. He 
then, still before siting down, proposed my health ; and when this was 
dis; of, I, in turn, gave his. After this there was a general hurra, 
and we all took our seats, We had now become not precisely exhilarated, 
but rather good-humored, and the wine circulated pretty freely. Various 
—_ and sentiments were given and drunk, some standing and some 
sitting. 

Among others, Dr. Parker offered, “The prosperity of the great Chinese 
Empire,” to be drunk standing. Upon this we all rose, and the Governor, 
before drinking, added, “‘ and that of all the friendly prien powers,”’ at 
the same time extending his right hand upward, and calling heaven to 
witness the sincerity of his expressions. After drinking this, we all joined 
im another general hurra, and once more took our seats. I-was told by 
those of our countrymen who had heen present on former occasions 
of the same kind, that there was more of the flow of soul, as well as 
champagne, this time, than there has usually been. I was certainly a good 
deal surprised at the total absence of formality, and the unrestrained 
ons that prevailed at the table, though no oue present seemed in any 

egree to have lost bis seif-possession. 
hile these matters were in progress, a change of scene took place 
— the table itself. After we tasted in succession of the 

at least fifty different bowls, the table was partly cleared, 
series of dishes of a more substantial character made their sppeiranee. 
Among these were a small pig roasted whole, a solid joint of beef, and 
another of mutton ; a turkey, fowls, and game roasted whole, and others 
of the same kind. By the bye. a leg of mutton and a turkey are among 
the most expensive dishes that can be served here ; the former costing at 
the rate of half a dollar the pound, and the latter from five or six to fif 
teen or twenty dollars. The first quality of birds’ nests cost from fifty to 
sixty dollars the pound. 

When I saw these solid dishes, I thought at first that the Governor had 
deemed it proper to entertain us, partly, at least, in our own way ; and 
that the second division of the feast was an attempt to imitate the cook- 
ery of Europe. This conjecture was, it seems not quite accurate. He ex- 
plained the matter by saying, that as the population of the Chinese Em- 
pire was composed of two great divisions, the Chinese and the Tartars, he 
had arranged the dinner in two principal courses, Tartar and Chinese. 
We had begun with China, and were now to eat our way, with wkat appe- 
tite we might, through the almost boundless extent of Tartary ; Which, if 
we had deemed it n to take very copiously from every dish, would 
have proved, I fear, for some of us, to be not very remote from Tartaras. 
ae that as it may, the enemy was before us, and we were compelled to face 

im. 

After the pig had been taken from the table to be carved, and brought 
back again, the Governor commenced the dispensation of the Tar- 
tar course by seizing in his fingers a nicely crisped morsel of the crack- 
ling, with a rich stratum of the cellular membrane under it, and insinua- 
ting it with all possible gentleness between my lips. The incident remin- 
ded me of Elia’s theory of the origin of roast pig, the scene of which, you 
will recollect, is laid in China ; and I could easily imagine the intense de- 
light with which, in his enthusiastic love of crackling, he would have 
enjoyed the Governor’s civility. As I am not particularly fond of the 
article, especially with sauce a la Keying’s finger, I could willingly have 
shapenaed with the attention, flattering as it was, no doubt, intended to 


Finally,--for the longest entertainment, as well as the longest epistle 
(by this time a cheering truth to you,) must have an end,--we reached the 
limits of Tartary, and began to approach the termination of the dinner. 
Another lot of Chinese dishes, twelve in number, served in bowls were 
placed at once upon the table, but it did not appear to be expected that 
we should eat much of them : for, almost immediately after, bowls of plain 
boiled rice were handed round to each person. These form the regular 
and indispensable close of a Chinese feast, and their appearance shows that 
the dinner is une affaire finie. The Governor gave me one or two cor- 
dial taps upon the back and shoulders ; Pun-ting-Kwa put his hand to his 
throat to show that he was filled to repletion ; and we all rose together, 
and adjourned to the larger division of the room. Here we took seats 
again, and tea was handed in covered porcelain cups, without milk or 
sugar, and the leaves at the bottom of the cup, as before, After sipping 
a little of this, and sitting a short time, we all rose and prepared for de- 
parture. The Governor took me by the arm, and conducted me through 
the entrance door and along the verandah to the end of the bridge, where 
he cordially embraced me, and kissed me repeatedly on both cheeks ; a 
civility which I returned in the same way.-- Watchman and Reflector. 





MUSICAL ANECDOTES. 
A BEARISH REMEDY FOR A COLD. 


John Abel, an English musician of the time of Charles II., gifted with 

@ tenor voice of the most remarkable beauty and strength, was one of the 
chief singers of the choir of the royal chapel. In 1688, he was exiled from 
England on account of his religion. Matheson, a German author (in his well 
known Capelmeister), asserts that Abel was in possession of a secret by 
which he was enabled to preserve, in all their integrity, the fine qualities of 
his voice to an extreme old age. He was also a very skilful and graceful 
rformer on the lute or guitar. Being of a wild and improvident disposition, 
— at length so, reduced in circumstances, as to be obliged to travel 
through several countries of the continent on foot, with his guitar slung 
across bis back. ‘In his peripatetic wanderings, he arrived at Warsaw, and 
was sent for by the king of Poland, who wished tohear him sing. Abel 
excused himeeif under pretence of a severe cold. On this answer being 
made known io his majesty, a peremptory order was despatched to the un- 
-willing musican tc repair instaptly to the court. As soon as be appeared 
he was led into a vast hal], round which ran a gallery, in which was the 
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king anda numerous company of courtiers and ladies. Abel was placed 
in an arm chair, which, by mé¢ans of ropes and pulleys, was drawn up sev- 
eral feet from the ground, to the great astonishment of the catarrh-afflict- 
ed singer ; but this astonishment wasquickly changed into terror, when 
he saw a monstrous and savage bear let loose into the hall. The choice 
was then given him either t@ be let down upon the floor to try conclusions 
with the shaggy intruder, or to gratify the king and the royal suite by the 
exertion of his vocal powers. Without hesitation be choose the latter al- 
ternative, and, it is added, was never known to sing with a stronger vibra- 
tion of tone, or a voice so perfectly clear and free from all symptoms of 
cold or hoarseness. 
A MAGICAL DUBT ON 1H2 GUITAR. 

Bonnet, in his Histoire de la Musique, gives the following extraordinary 
account of a mathematician, mechanician, and musician, named Alix, who 
lived at Aix, in Provence, about the middle of the seventeenth century.— 
Alix, after many years’ study and labour, succeeded in constructing an au- 
tomaton figure, having the oy ofa human skeleton, which. by means of 
a concealed mechanism, played, or had the appearance of playing, on the 
guitar. The artist, after having taped in perfect unison two guitars, plac- 
ed one of them in the hands of the skeleton, in the position _— for 
Playing, and on a calm summer evening, baving thrown open window 
of his apartment, he fixed the skeleton with the guitar in its hands in a 
position where it could be seen from the street. He, then, taking the 
other instrument, seated himself in an obscare corner of the room, and 
commenced playing a piece of music, the of which were faithful- 
ly repeated or echoed by Os pes held by the skeleton, at the same time 
that the movement of its wooden fingers, as if really executing the music, 
completed the illusion, This strange musical feat drew crowds around 
the house of Alix, and created the greatest astonishment ; but, alas! for 
the ill-fated artist, this sentiment was soon changed in the minds of the 
ignorant multitude into the most superstitious dread. A rumor arose that 
Alix was a sorcerer, and in league with the devil. He was arrested by 
order of the parliament of Provence, and sent before their criminal court 
La Chambre de la Tournelile, to be tried on the capital charge of magic 
or witchcraft. In vain the ingenious but unfortunate artist sought to con- 
vince his judges, that the only means used to give apparent vitality to the 
fingers of the skeleton were wheels, springs, pulleys, and other equally 
unmagical contrivances, and that the marvellous result produced was 
nothing more criminal than the solution of a problem in mechanics. His 
explanations and demonstrations were either not understood, or failed of 
convincing his stupid and bigoted judges, and he was condemned as a sor- 
cerer and magician. This iniquitous an, 0 was confirmed by the par- 
liament of Provence, which sentenced him to be burned alive in the princi 
pal square of the city, together with the equally innocent automaton 
tigure, the supposed accomplice in his magical practices. This infamous 
sentence was carried into execution in the year 1664, to the great satisfac- 
tion of all the faithfal and devout inhabitants of Aix. 


PROBERGER, THE ORGANIST. 


Jobn James Froberger was a celebrated ist and performer on the 
clavecin, Born at Halle, in Saxony,in the year 1637,and gifted by nature 
with an extraordinary musical propensity, he made such rapid progress in 
that art, that, at the age of fifteen years, he attracted the notice ofthe Swed- 
ish ambassador, who, struck with the beauty of his voice and his precoci- 
ous skill on the organ, took him to Vienna, and presented him as a prodigy 
to the Emperor Ferdinand III. This prince took him under bis protection,and 
sent him to Rome,to pursue his musical education under the then renowned 
Frescobaldi. After three years’ assiduous study, he became an urtiste of 
the first order. In 1655 he quitted Italy, and in returning to Germany, 
stopped for a short time in Paris, where his remarkable talents and extra- 
ordinary skill excited the liveliest admiration. On passing through Dres- 
den, he played several new pieces of his own composition before the Elec- 
tor John Gearge II., who testified his satisfaction by treating him with 
great distinction, presenting him with a massive gold chain, aud a letter 
to the Emperor. Froberger was, even at this early period of his career, 
acknowledged the most skilful claveciniste and the most accomplished or- 
ganist in Europe. The Emperor Ferdinand expressed great delight at his 
return, appointed him organist to the court, and conferred numerous other 
favours on him. 

After the lapse of some years, this great artiste, then without a rival in 
Germany, became desirous of displaying his talents and extending his 
fame in other countries ; and with this view, having obtained leave of 
absence from the Emperor, he set out for England, under, as it would ap- 
pear, sinister auspices ; for, in his land-journey, he fell into the hands of 
robbers, who mapeee him of everything but a kind of coarse sailor’s 
jacket, in which he had concealed a few ducats. But even of this slender 
resource he was soon after despoiled, as the vessel in which he embarked 
was taken in sight of the coast of England by a pirate. Froberger, terri- 
fied at the prospect of being keptcaptive or murdered by these miscreants, 
threw himself overboard, and being a good swimmer, made for the shore, 
but which he probably never would have reached, had he not been espied 
by the crew of a fishing smack, who rowed towards him, picked him up, 
and landed him on that shore, the desire to visit which had occasioned him 
so'many dangers and losses. With insufficient and ragged clothing, and 
weak from cold and hunger, he pursued his weary way to London, with no 
means of subsistence but what was afforded by the compassiou of those to 
whom he applied for relief. 

On arriving in the capital, he wandered despairingly and at hazard 
about its busy streets, not knowing where to lay his head when night came 
on. As he thus roamed about without any fixed purpose, the sounds of an 
organ broke on hisear. The unfortunate artiste was close to Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The view of that venerable pile awoke in his heart a reli- 
gious feeling, and he entered the church with the design of returning 
thanks to God for having preserved his life amidst so many dangers. He 
was soon so absorbed in prayer, that he was unconscious that the service 
had concluded, and that the doors were about to be closed. “ My friend,” 
said an old man in a peevish and hoarse voice, “it is time to be going, if 
you do not prefer being locked up in the church.” Froberger rose up 
from his knees, and was moving towards the door, when the old man re- 
marked : ‘“‘ You appear to be in a very wretched plight ; what has hapen- 
ed to you? Poor Froberger gave him a brief account of the evils that 
had befallen him. The old man expressed, in morose terms, his disbelief 
of so singular a tale, but added : “ However this may be, I feel inclined 
to serve you, if you accept the proposal I make you. You seein me the 
organist of this church and of the court ; if it suits you to employ your- 
self as bellows-blower of the organ here and at court, you shall have your 
board and lodging at my house, and a decent suit of clothes.” Startling 
aud humiliating as was the fall from being chief-organist to the imperial 
court of Vienna:to becoming bellows-blower of the organ of West- 
minster Abbey, yet dire necessity stilled the voice of pride, and Froberger 
accepted the humble place offered to him ; not, however, without a latent 
hope that some fortunate circumstance might arise to enable him to resume 
his rank as an artiste. In this hope he was not deceived. Many a time 
the idea entered his mind of revealing himself by some rapid improvisation 
upon the organ during the service in Westminster Abbey ; but the fear 
that he would be understood only by the master he served, and be conse- 
Sp driven forth by him to become again a houseless wanderer, deter- 
red him. 

His good star was, however, soon in the ascendant, for the festivals and 
rejoicings which took place at court to celebrate the marriage of Charles 
Il. with the Princess Catherine of Portugal, afforded him the opportunity 
so ardently wished for, of making himself known for what he was. He 
accompanied his master to court, where the latter was to perform on the 
organ during the royal banquet. Froberger, astounded for a moment by 
the dazzling splendour and magnificence of the scene before him, forgot 
to press down the handle of the organ bellows, and consequently the in- 
strument became suddenly silent under the fingers of the player. The 


testy old organist, in a transport of rage, rushed behind the organ, abused 
F rger in the most violent terms, and finished by striking him a blow 
on the face. Indignation recalled the great artiste to himself, and he 


would probably have chastised the choleric old man, if tbe latter bad not 
rather hastily retired with the other musicians of the royal band into an 
adjoining apartment. Froberger then bethought himself of a nobler ver- 
geance. After filling the bellows of the organ, he seated himself at the 
instrument, and began a theme, which he accompanied with a series of 
multiplied dissonances, and then resolved and modulated them in the most 
felicitous, striking, and novel manner. In fact, he alone at that time was 
capable of treating a musical theme in so complicated, difficult, and scien- 
tific a style. The eyes of the whole court were turned towards the organ, 
and the question asked on every side: “Who is the artiste possessed of 
such splendid talent?” One of the Jadies present, who had seen Frober- 
ger at Vienna, and had often heard him play, declared that it could be 
none but he. She sent to him to come to her; and on finding that she 
was correct in her supposition, presented him to Charles II., who gave him 
a most flattering reception, ordered a clavecin to be brought near the 
royal circle, at whieh rger took bis seat, and for an hour enchained 
the attention and excited the admiration of the king and court by the 
originality, sp:rit, and variety of his improvisations, and his perfect mas- 
tery over the instrument. The king was so delighted, that he took a 





gold chain from his own neck, and placed it round that of the musician. 
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From that moment the career of Fro’ was one of mnie ia- 
creasing prosperity. He was the favourite of the court and nobility 
and continued for many years to enjoy his well-deserved honours. 


JHE LIFE OF A KING SAVED BY A STAGE WHISPER. 


This feat was accomplished by Elizabeth Kaiser, a celebrated German 
cantatrice of the earlier balf of the eighteenth century, who was alike 
remarkable for ber vocal talents, her beauty, and the numerous 
to whom she gave birth. At the early age of fifteen years, she 
| début with the most brilliant snecess at the principal theatre a’ 

shortly after which -he married Charles Kaiser, to whom she bere tw 
‘three children, four couple of whom were twins, After furnish 
large number of subjects to the state of Saxony, she quitted that ¢ y> 
and went to reside at Stockholm, where she became mistress to Freawne, 
king of Sweden. In the Opera-honre, during a representation at » bieh 
his majesty was present, a quantity of scenery and machinery at the bet- 
tom of the stage took fire, and the flames burst forth so rapidly, as te seb 
at defiance all the efforts made to extinguish it, even before the aceident 
became known to the audience. Elizabeth Kaiser, who was playing her 
part on the stage, became aware of the fatal occurrence ; but ¥ % 


showing any signs of alarm, she approach«d, without ees par- 
ticular intention, the royal box, bs in an under-tone o ries ala tethe 
king : “ Fly for your life—the theatre is on fire!” The king fortunately 
caught ber words, and immediately, but not in a precipitate manner, 
quitted his box. As socn as Elizabeth Kaiser thought that ber regal 
lover was in safety, she gave the alarm to the audience om = 
Pris She then sg oe to her own dressing-room, y 
own from a not very high window her son 
she jumped after him herself. ~ one Se a ae ee 
-_— 2]... 


TURKS AND CHRISTIANS. 
(Conelusion. ) 


The pa divisions of the Grecian world were four. The first. oe 

the limits even of ancient Greece, comprised provinces which the 
still retains. A Grocpeasetion was spread through Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, Bulgaria, and mena, mingled in larger cr smaller pr 
with Dacians, Slavonians, and Turks ; but every one showing by 
cess in life their superiority to their neighbours, and losing no © 
of stirring up their more enduring fellow-Christians, and 
neophytes into the secrets of the mysterious Philikoi. Continental 
so small a part of which has become independent, formed a divi- 
sion. Here every man was a soldier. Here was the chief seat of the 
Kleptic struggle. After these irregular warriors had been exterminated 
in Pelo ese, early in the sy their brethren beycnd the Ieth- 
mus see to grow fiercer than ever. Ali Pasha in vain eudeavoured to 
destroy them. Year after year did he continue a relentless war against 
the mountaineers, but with no better success than the occasional capture 
and torturing of some unhappy chief. He armed the submitted Greeks 
against them, but with no other effect than to give these more dangerous, 
because secret eneruies, a knowledge of arms and a taste for blood. At 
last he sought in his most deadly enemies a defence against deposition 
and death. He had reigned so long, and with such unchecked power, thas 
he at length forgot that he wasa vassal, The recital of the intrigues of 
Oriental despotism is a dreary task ; the spectacle of a feeble Sul aad 
of bold intractable Pashas, has been seen in our own time. The Porte 
sent an army to crush/the rebellious Ali, who prepared to defend himself ;. 
and his first application was to a tribe who felt towards him as the rem- 
nant of the Macdonalds may have felt towards William of Orange. The 
Suliotes were in character among the noblest of the tribes of Greeee 
These, by incessant wars, by unheard-of treacheries, by a great expendi- 
ture, and a deluge of blood, he had driven from their homes. He now im- 
vited them to return and use their arms in his defence. They tefue- 
ed, fer the other side were also bidding for their services, and their 
hereditary hatred to the Porte was cold in comparison with their 
thirst for vengeance against Ali. They agreed to fight for the Sal- 
tan, and, encouraged by this, the Turkish authorities issued a pree- 
lamation calling the tiains to arms in support of order. Bus the 
Turks knew no Greek, and the actual author of the address was one of the 
Philikoi; for the Philikoi were now everywhere. By a few well-chosen 
expressions he let his countrymen see in the document the finger ef the 
Hetwria, and gave it quite another meaning. The whole veges ian flew 
to arms. The-Porte was alarmed ; the new Pasha was recalled, and los’ 
his head ; but the Greeks could not be disarmed, and they were ‘ 
ly the Sultan’s troops. Thus was continental Gy 

re the Hetwria for the final stuggle. The third division of 












reece was the Peloponnese. This was more civilized and ap 
more tranquil. Surrounded by the sea, it was more easily subdued ana 
governed; its Klepts had been slaughtered, and its people disarmed ; but ite 
sprit was unbroken, and it was by no means uafit to become a battle field 
of liberty. Nowhere else on the mainland did the Turks form so small a 
part of the population ; nowhere else was the self-government of the Chris- 
tians more complete. Both high and low showed the same patriotic fee}- 
ings, and theelergy were even more zealous than their flocks, The inhab- 
itants were far beyond their brethren of continental Greece in the pursuits 
of commerce and the refinements of life, ‘Their city of Patras carried om 
the largest trade of any in Greece, was the centre of much intellectual 
activity, and was distinguished for the European tone of its society, the re- 
sult of the large number offoreigners who resorted thither for the purposes. 
of commerce. But far beyond the continent or the peninsula, the — 
of heroic Greece lived and breathed in the islands of the Aigean, e 
the race was purest, the customs most primitive, the institutions most long. 
descended, the pride of birth and faith most intolerant, the patriotism most 
fierce, the courage most enduring. The Hellenes of Thessaly and Attica, 
and ina less degree of Argolis and Achaia, were mingled with men of 
many races. ‘Turks, indeed, were separated from them by a difference of 
religion and the action of a mutual hatred. But for centuries before the 
Ottoman conquest a stream of barbarian blood from the north had been 
pouring in on the anthochthons of the ancient land. There was no obista-~ 
cle,to their intermarriage, and they intermarried. Whether the influence 
of such a mixture is likely to be favourable or not we may leave to etbne~- 
logists : certain it is that the Greek element retained its superiority, 
and still marked the character of the people, but it was modified, and 
some parts greatly so. The language also was more corrupted than in the 
islands, not mercly as to construction and inflections, but by the admix- 
ture of foreign words. Of course, a Turkish population introduced mueh 
of their own, and in the north there was the influence of the Slavonie 
provinces, while throughout the country Italian was a second mother ° 
tongue to the educated class, whe were not always caretul to avoid Ital- 
ian words and phrases when speaking Greek. 

But in the islands national life was strongest. Here, where the geniaw 
of the race had first budded, whence epic, elegy, and satire had gone forth 
to the world—-here was the ancient people preserved in a hundred rocky 
citadels till the day of liberation came. Three of them have gained re- 
nown by deeds during this struggle, three of the most insignilicaot, but 
rendered memorable by a devotion unsurpassed in history. Their names 
are Hydra, Spezzia, and ’Psara. Their condition is wel: described by M- 
Tricoupi, and seems like a relic of the ancient world. They may be takem. 
as specimens of -Agean communities, the freest and happiest of the Greeks 
under Turkish rule. Small islets, rocky and barren, presented nothing to 
tempt the cupidity of Pasha or Aga, and they were left to themselves... 
There were no Turkish inhabitants, no Turkish officials. More favoured 
districts might rear the raisin and the olive, aud the fatal gift bring down. 
a deadlier slavery on the unhappy tiller of the soil. But Hydra and ber 
sister islands produced nothing but men, and a tribute of sailors to the- 
Ottoman Porte was the only token of subjection. They were under the 
rule of the Capitan Pasha, or Admiral of the Archipelago, who se 
came near them. They were all! sailors or traders. The constitution ef 
Hydra may be taken as @ specimen of a modern Greek polity. Tt was. 
aristocratic, and the island was governed by its nobles. ‘These consis 
of such as were rich and did not go to sea, and in their hands was 
the power of the little State. The next rank were the shipmasters; amd 
when a shipmaster became old and left off business he was admitted to the 
sittings of the governing class. When any affair of weight was discussed 
the opinions of the shipmasters, as a class, were asked. The ships were 
the property of‘the aristocrats, who, it they had their rights, had also 
their duties, for they were bound to make good all deficiencies in the pub- 
lic revenue. This constitution was subsequently somewhat changed, and. 
the number of nobles reduced to 24, of whom 12 acted every alternate: 
year ; and these 12 were subdivided into three sets of four each, each set. 
conducting business through a period of four months. Each of the foar 
possessed the fourth part of a seal which was necessary to the validity of 
all public acts ; so that each possessed a veto on the proceedings of the 
other three. Their maritime system resembled the theories which 80 many 
have advocated in this country and in France. Every man had an inte- 
rest in the success of the good ship. The produce of the voyage was 
divided into shares ; so many shares were for the ship, 80 pe? the 
capital embarked, so many for the captain, so many for each mariner, A 
sum was then set apart for the captain to recompense those of bis crew 
who bad shown the greatest skill and courage. Sach was the social sye- 
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ef a little community whose devotion and cou have been the 

ef Europe ; such were the mercliants who sacrificed their all in a 

gate agaiust a rule which pressed but lightly oa themselves. Such 
the 
he 
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sailors who drove their fireships iato the centre of powerful ficets, 
whe laid their little brigs, accustomed only to cargoes of wine and 
eerrants, alongside the largest ib, mane of the Turkish navy. 

@e have now seen the state of Greece in 1821. What was the disposi- 
€iea of Earope towards a people about to commence a revolutionary con- 
@ict? The answer may be divined from the date itself. The tide of 
fceach victory bad been rolled back, and Napoleon overthrown. Popular 
Sifer ties, 80 strangely associated in men’s minds with the French <—*. 
weee looked on with a sinister eye. en, reigned supreme in Eng- 
Gaed ; Louis XVIII. dozed, aud read Horace in Paris, The Holy Alli- 
ace was in full vigour, aud its principles were promulgated from Lay- 
@ech in this very year. They expressed unqualified disapproval of all 

ulac movements on any ground whatever. It was held by the three 
tates that all change should originate with the Sovereign, whoever 

be ; that no circumstances could justify a subject in seeking 

wmere than his monarch might be willing to give ; and it was not obscurely 
that these principles, declared to be those of the Gospel, would 

) by the three largest armies of Europe. Theretore Greece 
expect no countenance from the great Powers, and certainly none 

s successor of Anne and Catherine. 
now at the time when the Hetwria judged it right to commence 
They sent a messenger to Capo d’Istrias offering him the 


of the society. He refused it, sormger a had full powers, 
to lose no time. There was a young noble, Alexander Y psi- 
father had been successively Hospodar of Moldavia and Wal- 
#achia, from the goverament of whig¢h latter province he had been unjustly 
The son was brave, had served in the Russian army, and lost 
fais cight hand at Dresden. He cherished deep animosity against the Porte, 
aad bad zeal and courage, if not e . Him the emissary of the 
Hetrria initiated and sppoinwes Archegos. His sympathies were with 
Greece, but more particularly with the inhabitants of the Danubian pro- 
wiaees. He crossed the Prath with a few followers, and was soon at the 
Gead of 4 considerable force. It is painful to relate the events of an ex 
@idoacommenced with rashoess and conducted throughout with no mili- 
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tary ty but courage. The proclamation he issued, declaring his de- 
have received the sanction of the Czar, was quickly disavowed b 
er. His army fell off every day, as that of the enemy foorenasd, 

Treachery did its cam Ypsilanti had organized a small body of devoted 


s under the name of the “ Sacred Band.” They belonged to the high- 
of their countrymen, and had flocked from all quarters at his call. 
‘The motto on their standard was the command of the Spartan mother to 
thee gon when she presented him with his shield—“ With it, or upon it.” 
‘These alone remained faithful, and, after four-fifths of their number had 
filten, Ypsilanti bade them separate, took leave of them, and fied for bis 
tif. He crossed the Austrian frontier, was seized, and for years lingered 
&a @ Bohemian fortress. He was at last liberated ; but the rigour of his 
ment and the disappointment of his hopes were too much, and he 
ied in 1827, having survived just long enough to see the Great Powers of 
united to crush the Ottoman fleet at Navarino. Such was the fate 
af the Moldavian e itioa—a mournful beginning, which might have 
ehilled hearts warmed with a less burning zeal. The patriots were daunt- 
ed tor 2 moment ; bat they were soon roused to madness by the most fear- 
Gul of modern atrocities. . 
f¢ often happens with those who exert a despotic power that long 
petciods of apathy and blindness to growing discontent are succeeded by 
@ts of saspicion aad correspondiag cruelty ; and the frenzy of coercion by 
which they attempt to crush seditioa is generally as ill-timed as their 
‘Gecmer negligence was dangerous. This was the case with the Ottoman 
Geverament.’ For seven years the Hetwria bad been in existence. It 
eeambered tens of thousands of members. It had its branches not <= in 
every city of the Sultan’s dominione, but in all the seaports of the Medi 
Gecraaecan where there were Greeks, throughout the empires of Austria 
aad Russia, in Vienua and Pesth, in St. Petersburg and Novogorod. Its 
@hject was scarcely concealed, and, as its members were chiefly young men, 
we may judge that the secrecy to which they were enjoined was not sel- 
‘fem violated. Yet no steps were taken for its suppression. The Porte 
-desed in tranquillity until news was brought of the acts of Ypsilanti, and 
-af some slight movements ia the Peloponnese. The Patriarch Gregory 
“was commanded to excommunicate and anathematize those who were dis- 


*@bedient to the paternal government of the Sultan. Gre was a man 
~@f mild temper, aud complied. He also Seteenél the from their 
-@eth, asimpious. But this was not enough; the Turks e alarmed, 
- wad cowardice rushed distracted into cruelty. [t was that the 





"Greeks were about to murder the Ottomans, and, accordingly, the Otto- 
‘amans began to murder the Greeks. A few rich Phanariota suspected what 
‘was coming, and fled. Odessa was the only place of refuge open, and it 
‘was soon full of Greek families ; but the great body of the people had no 
‘such means of escape. A firman was at length issued, calling all true 
Mahomedans to the defence of the capital. Asiatic soldiers, half savage 
i ads from Anatolia and Kurdistan, were brought across the Bosphorus, 
the massacre commenced. Hvery Christian seen in the streets was 
Setchered. Houses were broken open, and the inmates torn from their 
fridiag-places for slaughter. The European ships in the harbour and the 
theases of the consuls were thronged by the unhappy Christians; bat their 
aeytum was disregarded, and the decks of Britisn and French merchant- 
euca were stained with the blood of those whom their captains had vainly 
eadeavoured to protect. In a few days 10,000 Christians perished in that 
eae city. The remnant of the population were dispersed to the four winds 
@f heaven; they wandered as beggars through the streets of Odessa, or 
sfarved ia the ditches of the Byzantine suburbs. 

Bat, singularly enough, the destruction of a multitude often affects us 
Sess than the death of a single man; and the massacre of Constantinople 
@e chiefly associated with the martyrdom of the Patriarch. Gregory had 
«one all that could be expected of kim ; he had excommunicated his coun- 
Geymen, and remained quietly in his house while all around him fled. But 
Ghe Porte bad resolved on his destruction. At midnight, on Easter-eve, 
the celebrated the service, unmoved by the terror which reigned around. 
a his return he was seized, the assembly was summoned, a firman was 
ewead, deposing him as privy to the designs of the Philikoi, and command- 
BS See election ofa new Patriarch. The command was obeyed. The 

4triarch was then led away. He knew that his hour was come, and 

awaited death. He was placed in a boat and carried to the Phanar. 
Thinking this to be the place of his execution, he made the sign of the cross 
ad bent his head to receive the fatal stroke. But he was told that he 
as ceserved for a more ignominious death on a more scared spot. He 
~was carried to the front of the church where a few hours before he had 
-@Biciated, and was there hanged. The body remained suspended for‘three 
“age, to be pelted at by Turkish boys, and was then dragged to the shore. 
Curied to the middle of the stream, it was sunk by a stone; but some 
ays after it rose by the side“of an Ionian vessel. The crew fell on their 
the corpse was taken up, identified, and carried to Odessa, where it 
_ was interred with due oom With the Patriarch three of his suffragan 
archbishops perished. ey were placed in a boat with a black execu- 
> , who hanged them at three different points of the city. The num- 
ter of the clergy who were massacred by the populace is not known. And 
tah throughout every part of the empire the populace rose against the 
. In Adrianople and ys the streets swam with blood, and 
are Se Dancve to the Cataracts of the Nile no Christian could count on 
aa life. The number who perished in a few weeks is estimated at 
40,000. When we consider the destruction effected by other memorable 
@ecescriptions we form an idea of the atrocity of this. Jeffreys has brought 
@a bis name an immortality of infamy by hanging 390 ots. The 
Reiga of Terror in France is computed to have slain 4, victims in 18 
meaths, But here tea times that number perished ia a few weeks. And 
-ewea Chis destraction is surpassed by the massacre at Scio, a year after, 
when, of 80,000 inhabitants. the fourth part were slaughtered ia cold 
Glee. The number of Christians who were assassinated during the six 
years’ straggle cannot fall short of 100,000. 

Aud now the whole of Greece was in a flame. The Peloponnese rose in 

arms, an archbishop raising the standard of revolt. Attica, Bootia, and 
came next. Thessaly, destined to be excluded from Grecian ind 

was not slow to follow, The details of the conflict must be 

in the works of historians; ia showing the causes which united 

tribes in a common stru gle we have fulfilled our task. 

is the feature in Turkish rule which most strikes our notice? It 

j¢ insensibility of the savage conquerors to all impressions from the 

Se Eo wore they po subdued. ypu remained separated 

y a barrier of igaorance and contempt. They were 

eat Like other barbarians who have gained a sway over ae oalitaled 

eee Commonly the law is, that the arms of the conquerer are van- 

by the arts of the conq:ered, and thus is culture handed on from 

r@ace to race ; and of all races the Greeks were the most adapted to radi- 

she civilization. The most diverse nations of antiquity had felt their in- 

Their first great conflict was against the empire of Persia. Cyrus 

his successors were no gentle masters,fno chivalrous foes, The ruth- 

who sacked the Lycian cities and goaded on the Ionian revoit 

to be docile pupils in philosophy and art. The maguifi- 
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cent despots who carved their boastings on the fuce of the solid ay he | the escort, and made the rest keep their distance. Some £10,000 worth “ 


gave whole cities to supply a sing’e luxury to their favorites, were 
men to respect the divided tribes of a little peninsula and a few rocky is- 
lets. Yet the Persian monarchs had asense of merit both in their sabjects 
and in their foes. They set the Hebrew Daniel high in the province of 
Babylon, and cried ont for joy that they had gotten Themistocles. Dori- 
an generals desciplined their Asiatic hordes, and the masters of Ionian art 
decorated their palaces of Persepolis. But a conquest over barbarism is 
easier than a conquest over prejudice. On the banks of the Nile Greece 
was brought in contact with the most ancient of nations, and the most mys- 
terious of creeds. A superstition is generally dear iu proportion to its 
absurdity, and those whose Pantheon contained the onion and the cat 
were little likely to consider others as more intellectual than themselves. 
Yet Alexandria became a second Athens under the fostering care of the 
Egyptian monarchs. Here arose a literatnre profound, though pedantic ; 
and a philosophy ingenious, though mystical, which are a possession for 
ever. 

Here, also, another people confessed the the power of the Greek. The 
proud and exclusive Jew—he, who, according to the satirist, would not 
show the way or point out the fountain to a man of a different creed, was 
subdued by the charms of a new philosophy. The Mosaic records received 
an allegorical explanation, derived from the schools of Athens. The 
name of Solomon was appended to the moralizings of a Hellenistic sage. 
At Jerusalem the questions which had divided the Academy were discuss- 
ed while the Saviour walked the earth. A quotation from a poet of Grece 
is imbedded in a discourse of Paul, and the influence of her most sublime 
philosopher may be found tinging the narrative of the beloved disciple. 
Uf Rome it is needless to speak. Though Corinth might be sacked by 
Mummius. and Athens made a heap by Sulla, yet the most bigoted of Ro- 
mans gave his last days to the study of Greek. and the mistress of the 
world could be sneered at as “ the Greek city.” Roman power waned, 
and a fiercer race swept over the earth under the successors of Mahomet. 
Now it seemed that the end was come. Christianity and civilization were 
at their last gasp. Down went the three Patriarchates of Asia. The Li- 
brary, which was the pride of the ancient world, heated the baths of Alex- 
andria, Yet the unconquerable genius of Greece again triumphed. In 
astronomy, in mathematics, in palbcosphy, in medicine the became 
her humble disciple. The hostile Caliphates of Bagdad and Codorva 
rivalled each other ia favour for those who best illustrated her writers.— 
The Arabs were only commentators, but they were great ones; and Avi- 
cenna lingered in the universities of France long after Moliére had ridi- 
culed the doctors, while Aristotle was interpreted through Averroes for 
years after Bacon was in the grave. 

The Turks alone, of all races, have learnt nothing from the Grecian peo- 
ple. Poetry and art have recoiled powerless from those brains of lead and 
those hearts of stone. Let those who hope for Ottoman regeneration con- 
sider this. We speak not to the orators of the platform. Loud-voiced 
assertion, and that fluency which ignorance seems to give, will always 
drown the voice of the reasoner, and the borough demagogue has a further 
advantage in the coarseness which makes more refined natures shriuk from 
a contest with him. But, happily, there isa higher public than these ; 
and to thinking men it will appear that the race which in its youth re- 
ceived no benefit from a civilization which has vanquished and elevated 
s0 many hearts, can hardly in its decrepit old age be persuaded, though 
one rose from the dead. 





MEN AND THINGS IN AUSTRALIA. 


There appears to be a general opinion in the United States that the 
writers of this country feel a morbid delight in showing up and exaggerat- 
ing the shortcomings or eccentricities of the American character, customs, 
and institutions. A very little reflection will prove to our jealous cousins 
that what they think a special piece of malice aimed at themselves is, in 
fact, the general custom and immemorial privilege of this country. We 


"| avow everything, parade everything, abuse everything that we think de- 


serving of abuse ; we spare no men or institutions; and, with the single 
exception of one person, a Sovereign and a woman, there is nobody who 
does not come in for his share of criticism, and even ridicule. when that is 
the vein. There is no enormity, no violence, no foulness, no treachery, no 
meanness, no rudeness or selfishness, that is not ex , ripped open, dis- 
sected, magnified, and exhibited in what may be called oxyhydrogen light, 
for the satisfaction of the indignant or curious public. The measure we 
mete to ourselves we mete also to our French, and German, and Italian, 
and Spanish neighbours—in fact, all through the continent. Hence the 
mistake of the Americans in supposing we have singled them out for spe- 
eial animadversion. Any dozen of our numbers would prove the immen- 
sity of the error. Probably in that number of The Times, for one article 
giving both sides of some American line of policy, one letter from our 
correspondent, and one stray paragraph cut out of some American paper 
inserted at the foot of a column, describing some “ difficulty,’’ some inci- 
dent of “ domestic institution,” or some process of Lynch law,--for these 
three bits about Yankeeism there will be a score of articles directed 
against some custom or law of this country, some railway neglect, or some 
official abuse ; there will be a hundred trials or hearings before the police 
magistrate, all of them reflecting strongly on the manners of our coun- 
try ; there will be incidents innumerable to the same unfavourable pur- 
port, and scores of letters, each generally stating some grievance. 

Bat we are about to give another instance of our candour, as well as a 
lesson to our own countrymen, in a word or two about our golden colony 
at the antipodes, named after our gracious Sovereign, under British laws, 
and inhabited mainly by people from our metropolis, towns, and villages. 
Melbourne is as much a part of ourselves as if it were somewhere at the 
mouth ofthe Thames. Bidding adieu to our American readers, we beg to 
suggest to our juvenile politicians and economists the immense difference 
between the same people long settled, and new settled ; between a long 
standing community enjoying the * capital,” the “ plant,” the buildings, 
pavings, lightings, waterings, police, public opinion, religious establish- 
ments, and all the existing social relations of an old country ; and, on the 
other hand, a heterogeneous crowd just landed upon a desert shore, with 
everything to make. A crowd and a city are very different things, and 
they who dwell in cities, grumbling, as they do, at everything that goes 
wrong or not quite to their tastes, have very little idea how much they 
owe to the social status guo, such as it is, and how much to their prede- 
cessors. When you arrive at Melbourne, the very dust of which is gold, 
you find no regular means even of landing. Everything is to be done im- 
promptu, by private enterprise, and you are at the mercy, not of rude 
natives, with whom your superior knowledge and intellect might make 
some amends for your want of pbysical strength, but of your owncountry- 
men, naturally as sharp as yourself, and thoroughly masters of the posi- 
tion. Your cargo, were it landed at once, might sell at 100 per cent 
profit ; but you cannot land it for a couple of months, when it will only 
sell at a loss. You cannot store it, for there is not enough warehouse 
room; you cannot convey it to the interior, for the roads are bad, the 
conveyances few, and when you get to the interior there are neither cus- 
tomers nor even a shed to protect your merchandise. In Melbourne, if 
you want a thing, you have to pay extravagantly ; if you want to dispose 
of a thing, you find the market in the hands of the jobbers, who sweep off 
your goods below their cost price. The roguery of a London saleroom is 
the standard morality of Melbourne. Food, clothing, shoes, wine, jewellery, 
firearms, and heaps of things that a few months ago people here were told 
would make their fortunes in Australia are a“ drug,” and woe to the pos- 
sessor of a “drug” in such a state of society. He is like the wounded 
walruss, which naturalists tell us is devoured by the rest of the school. 
When the disappointed speculator looks for comfort in society, he is further 
to seek than ever. There is no comfort, no society in Melbourne. It is all 
buying and selling, selling and buying, buying and selling, in Melbourne. 
Every man’s face is hardened against his neighbour's. ld has entered 
into the soul, and one yellow haze of cupidity drowns all the rich and 
varied tints of Eaglish social life. It seems asif there were no middle 
course. You must either cheat or be cheated, and either part is too en- 
grossing to permit any other idea. Wherever two or three are gathered 
together you will find a bargain in progress. For salutations you have 
bids, and the answers to inquiries are taken from the price-list. Men 
wander from saleroom to saleroom, and, if there are more arrivals than 


) usual in the port, the faces of the wanderers become more and more down- 


cast, At night there is no family circle of kindly, playful, oblivious souls 
to smooth down the frown from your forehead, and gorkee up your long- 
drawn mouth into something like cmeeaniio. 0; golddust, : 
stuffs, and hard goods pursue you even in your sleep, and you wake only 
to overlay with new solicitudes the disappointments of yesterday. 

To this ble picture is now added an incident which will hardly 
be the last of the kind, but which caper a touch of Mexico or of Spain 
to the otherwise dull scene of disco The people of Melbourne, ever 
anxiously counting the dust as it arrived from the goldfields, and feeling 
the prosperity of the colony waxing and waning with each greater or 
lesser arrival, did flatter themselves that the dust came safe tohand. The 
escorts were honest and strong, and the guardian angel of the colony 


+ mouth of the crater :——“ 








Y | money and “ dust” was carried off into the bush, and, though there w 


enough hue and cry, enough arming en masse, and troopers ruuning to and 
fro, ride was no ‘discovery of the robbers or clue to the affair 


went to the beart of the public, and there was very little doubt at the last 
date that, were the robbers found, the code of Judge Lynch would be con- 
sidered that most applicable to the enormity of the offence. Ag the aver- 
age produce of the goldfields in Victoria alone is just about a million 
sterling a-month, this robbery is only 1 per cent. loss on the month, and 
1s. 8d. per cent. on the year; but the idea is borrible, the precedent por- 
tentous, and the success traly formidable. How much easier to bag a 
thousand pounds a-man at one shot, than to go on excavating, drawing up, 
and washing successive “ clay bottoms” to the depth of 60 or 100 feet, with 
the water coming in, and only as much dust as will lie on a half-crown to 
reward a month’s labour! There is nothing new in all this. It has been 
gone through a thousand times before in every elementary state of society, 
and especially where gold is in question ; but this is an English crowd 
under new circumstances, and exposed to new competition.— Times, Oct. 26. 


expectation 
A TROPICAL VOLCANO. 
A letter in the Herald, dated, Granada, Nicaragua, Oct, 24th, gives the 
following account. 
I wrote you on the 22d, giving you what of interest presented itself at 


‘the moment. I then intimated, at the close of my letter, that I would, in 


my next, give you some account of the volcano of Massaya, one of the fre- 
quently met with phenomena of this country, at present occupying the 
minds of the educated, while it bafiies ali, their limited philosophical 
ee and terrifies the mPa throughout the densely populated 
neighbourhood of our capital. Near Massaya, a town some twelve miles 
from the Lake of Nicaragua, and twenty from Managua, the capital, and 
having a population of fifteen thousand inhabitants, is a volcano of con- 
siderable notoriety in the physical history of Central America, called 
Massaya, an Indian appellation, the real-meaning of which is lost. Its 
last eruption was a terrible one, unequalled even by the modern ones of 
the Old World, and occurred in the year 1772. Its effects may be seen on 
the road from “ Nindiri the Beautiful ’—Cand, one of the loveliest Indian 
villages the sun of heaven ever shone upon—to Managua. 

From the mouth of the crater to almost the edge of the Lake of Nicara- 
gua is one immense field of lava rocks of every size, looking as though 
the lovely country around—for, lovely in itself, it becomes doubly so from 
contrast with the black boulders—had been the battle ground of, the Ti- 
tans. The entire aspect of this immense waste resembles greatly that of 
Vesuvius on the side near Pompeii, only that the massive rocks here ex- 
ceed in size those of the Italian wonder. One Senor Ortega, who ascend- 
ed the mountain a few days since, thus speaks of it—he had reached the 
e continued on around it, each encouraging the 
other, until we stood upon its very edge. All around us were large fis- 
sures in the earth emitting a hot sulphurous smoke, insupportable to the 
hand, barely so to our well shod feet, and which are of sufficient warmth 
to cook an egg in one minute. I can find no language sufficiently ade- 

uate in which to give an idea of the terrible veatlog of the mighty caul- 

ron beneath us. I know nothing to which it can better be compared 
than the wild shriek of the hurricane in mid ocean against some battle- 
mented castle, or the Atlantic’s roar in its moments of wildest frenzy.” 

The crater is an oval of ninety yards length and seventy width. The 
mountain is probably two thousand feet high. The interior walls reflect 
all the colours of the prism, being lined with the vitrious mingling of sul- 
phur, sand, &c. For miles from its mouth the grass is burned away, and 
all vegetation dead. Immediately below the volcano—as Portici, at Ve- 
suvius—is the above named town, or village, of Nindiri, its feathery top- 
ped cocoa trees waving in unconsciousness of the probable danger await- 
ing them. Between this latter and Massaya the town, is a beautiful lake, 
immortalized by Stephens, from which the inhabitants of the place draw 
alltheir water. Much danger is apprehended that the lake will be com- 
pletely dried up, and the town consequently deserted. The local relation 
of Massaya’to the volcano, its namesake is precisely that of Naples to Ve- 
suvius, only that the crater of this is nearer the town than that of the former 
to Naples, owing to the greater perpendicularity of the sides of this vol- 
cano, Vesuvius, it {will be remembered, having a peculiar gradual slope 
not seen in any other volcano in the world. fn r. Orteg’s communica- 
tion, which is to the government, he insists that a scientific investigation 
should be made of the volcano, in order that the 40,000 inhabitants of the 
village ahd towns around may have time to fly from the impending dan- 
gér. A few days since a number of Indians were startled by the falling 
of immense clouds of ashes, and fled in dismay. You can readily imagine 
the effet on the Indian mind produced by such a phenomenon. Passing 
the voleano a few weeks since, I chaarved a white sulphury cloud capping 
its apex ; this I imagined would be all. A week ago, however, I passed 
again, and close to it. The vast clouds ofsmoke by day, and of lurid, 
sulphurous flame by night, rising high in the air, and spreading like an 
avalanche over the country towards Managua, is incredible. It is daily 
increasing in its violence, and bids fair to make one other among the 

ages of horrible physical visitation this garden of the world has suffered 
rom. I shall soon visit it myself, and more carefully remark its progress, 
appearance, and effect, and give you some further account of this tropical 
monster. 





ROYALTY IN MADRID. 


My private letters from Madrid are of the 19th. They concur in men 
tioning that the symptoms of public indignation are becoming more fre- 
quent and more unequivocally expressed. One of the letters speaks of 
an incident of no ordinary kind which took place at the Opera on the 
night of the 18th. Her Majesty, it appears, arrived, according to her 
usual custom, long after the performance commenced, but the piece was 
suspended in order to play the “ Marcha Real” as the Queen entered 
her box. The spectators stood up, as usual on similar occasions, but a 
general cry of “ Basta! basta!’ (“ Enough! enough !’’) broke from the 
majority of the audience, to the evident mortification of the Court and to 
the terror of the “ ruling influence,” who was, with one of the ministers 
whom he especially protects, in a box above. The general demand of the 
audience was complied with, and the opera proceeded. This is all the 
more significant, as, considering the parts of the bouse from which the 
cry proceeded, the signs of dissatisfaction were manifested by the élite of 
Madrid. This demonstration may very possibly be followed up by other 
hints expressive of public displeasure or contempt. 

Another letter from a different quarter, and of the same date, says :— 

“ Last night, when the Queen entered the Royal Theatre, the orchestra struck 
up the — March, but was interrupted by hisses, and cries of “ Que continue 
la opera ; basta, basta de eso !” (* Let the opera goon ; enough, enough of this’). 
The King became as white as a sheet. The Queen did not change countenance, 
but preserved her colour, and saluted the audience very politely ; she did the 
same on leaving the theatre—a civility which hiterto she never deigned to 
bestow on ker Anat subjects.” 

Those only wh are accustomed to Spanish etiquette will be able to 
appreciate the importance of such an occurrence. At the theatre it is con- 
trary to etiquette to give any sign of approbation when Royalty is pre- 
sent, unless Royalty gives the signal of applause ; but disapprobation, 
when the Queen or King presides, is what seldom or never occurs. When 
the public, however, is so excited as to interrupt the air which inva- 
riably greets the presence of the Sovereign by hisses, or any other si 
of discontent, the indignation must be strong indeed. A third letter 8 
of the same incident, and adds :-— 

“ They say, ae know, that ‘‘ coming ‘events cast their shadows before.” If 
that be so, you have to learn one or two which certainly bode no good, but are, 
I much fear, pregnant with evil. On several pecetas (a silver coin about the 
value of a franc) and cuartos (the peer). bearing the Royal effigy (I have 
seen two), appear stamped a word which is only applied to the most worthless. 
These are in circulaiton among the lower classes and in the market-places. 
This is terrible ; but the parties have only themselves to thank for it, and they 
deserve as little commiseration as they do respect.’’ 

Rumours were again rife of a Ministerial crisis, as some of the Minis- 
ters were supposed tu have incurred the indignation of the “creature” 
who is still in possession of great influence. The opening of the Cortes at 
the period mentioned is called in doubt. Partial’ modifications of the 
Cabinet were also spoken of, and the names of Calderon de la Barca and 
Esteban Collantes were mentioned as likely to a the process of am- 
putation, as the least useful members of the Ministry. In a word, the symp- 
toms of the weakness of the Cabinet were becoming more and more a 
ing every day.—Paris Correspondent of the London Times, Oct. 24. 


—_— > 


Tux Exsortve Francaise anv Benepictixe Monxs.—A case of consi- 
derable interest came before Mr. T. J. Hogg the revising barrister for 


| Northumberland, at Morpeth, on Monday last, in which the question arose 
| whether a monk of the order of St. Benedict, who bad taken the ordinary 


seemed to watch over them. But the charm is now broken. The M’Ivor | religious vows of poverty and chastity, could bold, rons which could 


escort has been attacked in the usual way,—an ambuscade in a lon place, , entitle him to vote for a member of Parliamen 
road, a deserted but by the side. and a! mond, of No. 12, St. Paul’s-equare, Liv 


a log thrown carelessly across the 


Rev. Thomas Al- 
|, and sixteen Roman 


erpoo h , 
volley from a dozen cowardly guns, which prostrated the greater part of Catholic priests, monks of the order of St. Benedict, claimed to vote in 








SHe Albion. 
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of each having a share of a freehold house and garden, situate in 
Oidgate, Morpeth The other claimants named in the deed could dispose 
of y as they. thought propewr Mr. Bramell, in opposing the 
claim, he apprehended it was not necessary for him to take up the 
time of the Court on this subject. It appeared that, under the vow of po- 
verty, taken by religious persons, such persons could mot possess any 
aay in . Any property which was conveyed to them went to the 
t of the order to which they belonged, and they bad it in evidence 

that this particular property was conveyed to the claimants as trustees 
for the benefit of the English Mission. Mr. Lowe had stated that it would 
go to that mission at the death of the porte) and supposing ‘that were 

y a life 


80, the present claimants had clearly interest in the property ; 
and instead of an interest of 40s, a year each being requisite to give them 
rty should be of the annual 


a qualification, it was rem yp es A that the pro 
telacof £170 at the least, which was not the case. He took it that the 
vow of poverty was something consonant with the vow of chastity: They 
kaew that the vow of chastity was perfectly binding on the consciences of 
those who took it, and luded all possibility of marriage ; and the 
Court might there adopt that. as a rule in considering the vow of poverty. 
odentl of that, it does not appear that the claimants had been in 
the rents of the property for six months previous to the pre- 
sent time, a fact which was of itself an insurmountable bar to the present 
claim. barrister said the question was as to the beneficial interest.— 
The claimants had never received anything from the property. The evi- 
dence entirely failed upoh that point, and he should strike the names of the 
claimants out on that account. Claim disallowed accordingly.— Globe, 
October 20. 

Poruation or Curxa, &c.—The following statistics relating to the in- 
ternal condition of China Proper are taken from a new work entitled, 
“ China, Political, Commercial, and Social.” In China Proper it appears 
there are 367,632,907 inhabitants ; and in the dependencies of Mantchooria, 
Mongolia, Turkistan, Thibet, &c., about 40,000,000, making a total of 
400,000,000 of people under one Government. The tion of each 
square mile is and the area in square miles is 1,297,999. The quan- 
tity of land is estimated at 830,829,100 ret, ag acres, of which 141,119,347 
are under cultivation. The land-tax 27,854,023 taels of silver ; 
the salt revenue, 4,618,834 taels; and other duties, 991,092 taels. The 
total fixed revenue of the provinces is 35,016,023 taels, of which sum 
22,445,573 taels, and 3,428,955 shih of rice (a shih being about 160|bs. 
avoirdapois) are transmitted to the Imperial treasury, whilst 5,569,329 
taels remain in the provinces. The standing army and militia number 
1,232,000 men. ape table from — the above a are — is 

from various authorit e greater portion mn fur- 
Ped ta China, and translated from the official records. With respect to 
the density of the population, Dr. Gutzlaff and other Chinese schulars con- 
sider a —— vey se mo is -< dense og 
banks of t rivers, arly near the great Yangtye-kang, an 
the central districts of the country, where the waters furnish large supplies 
of food. The very great fecundity of the Chinese is visible in the smallest 
villa The natural productions of the various provinces include every 
description of metal, as well as almost every known article of merchandise. 





Saavine By Macaiery,—Mr. William Johnson, of North Shields, joiner, 
has invented a shaving machine. This machine is of singular construction, 
and contains every qualification peste for the process. In appearance 
it is not unlike an old-fashioned arm-chair. But the most unique feature 
in the whole affair is the arrangement of the razor blades, which are fixed 
longitudinally on cylinders, from three to six inches in length, four on each 
cylinder, at an angle of 60 degrees, with fine camel-hair brushes between ; 
for you are lathered and shaved at one and the same time, the lather being 
slipped from the interior of the cylinders, which are hollow. The machine 
is put in motion by the weight of the patient, the seat gradually giving 
way beneath, and sinking with him until he rcaches the ground, when the 
operation is completed. The seat, rising immediately it is released from 
his weight, is ready to commence again without any preparation. A mu- 
sical-box, of Mr, Johnson’s construction, and capable of performing a great 
variety of airs, is appended to the machine, and can be attached or detach- 
ed according to the pleasure of the person undergoing the operation, so that 
you may be shaved to any tune you please! Experiments have been tried 
and found satisfactory.— Durham Advertiser. ‘ 


Cuaiositigs or Justice.— When Sheridan’s father threatened to cut him 
off with a shilling, he rejoined, “ You do not happen to have the shilling 
about you, do you, sir?” A Yorkshire surgeon has carried the wit into a 
county court. William Theakstone, who is a enegnens residing at Hali- 
fax, Yorkshire, brought an action in the Liverpool County Cor 
against his brother, Henry Theakstone, of Linacre, to recover the suit o' 
£5 Is. The shilling, it appeared, was the amount of a legacy bequeathed 
to the plaintiff by his father, and the £5 was claimed for the trouble and 
expense he had been put to in professional services in applying for pay- 
ment of the legacy. The defendant paid the legacy, together with Is. 11d. 
costs, into court, Mr. Wilford, on the part of the plaintiff, applied to the 
Court for costs upon the whole amount sued for, which his Honour declin- 
ed to grant, observing that he hoped it would be the last time he should 
be called upon to try a cause fora shilling. There was no pretence for 
the claim of £4, and the judgment must be for the defendant. The judge 
remarked, that he once tried an action of trover brought to recover a shil- 
ling, and nonsuited the plaintiff, who brought a fresh action for ninepence. 
The pleadings in both actions were drawn by counsel, and the cause ul ti- 
mately went to the court above, at an expense of about £50 on each side. 





ARTIFICIAL PEARLS.—An oyster, or rather a water muscle, in which the 
artificial pearls are formed by the Chinese, has recently been sent to this 
country. These pearls are only obtained near Ning-po, and until lately 
very little was known of the manner in which they were formed. The 
Hermes steamer, however, on a late visit to that place, was able to obtain 
several live ones, in which, on being opened, several pearls, as many as 
18 or 20, were found in the course of formation. The one sent only con- 
tains simple pearls adhering to the shell. It appears they are formed by 
introducing some pieces of wood or baked earth into the animal while 
alive, which, irritating it, causes it to cover the extraneous substance with 
a pearly deposit. Little figures made of metal are frequently introduced, 
and, when covered with the deposit, are valued by the Chinese as charms. 
These figures generally represent Buddha in the sitting posture, in which 
that image is most frequently pourtrayed. Several specimens have, it is 
said, been preserved alive in 2 and others slightly opened, so as to 
show the pearls. The society has reason to believe that it will shortly re- 
ceive a more detailed statement, accompanied with specimens, in reference 
to this interesting fact.—Journal of the Society of Arts. 





Rarip Communtcations.—Within a twelvemonth of the present date a 
railway will be completed from Ostend to Trieste, a distance of 1,500 
miles, in which there are even now only two considerable breaks. Let- 
ters, passengers, and parcels will then occnpy little more than two days 
from the shores of the Channel to those of the Adriatic ; four days more 
will take them to Egypt, and by the aid of the railway from Alexandria 
to Cairo, now rapidly advancing, they may within 36 hours be afloat on 
the Red Sea, and in 12 days thereafter be safe in Bombay, or within three 
weeks of their leaving London. Within this date the electric telegraph, 
now preparing to be laid across the Mediterranean will have reached Suez, 
and the 4,000 miles of wire which have already reached Calcutta will con- 
nect every egreat town in India with the port of Combay ; so that before 
the gl MS ae oa have communication by electric tel 
egrapnh t ays’ time with ever t of India, and b 
steamer and rail from Bombay in twenty-one.—London Paper. . 


WaArTeR-SPOUTS IN THE Brivish Cuannri.—The Blenheim, 60, screw 
-ship, Capt. the Hon. F. Pelham, came into Spithead this morning 
m her Chaunel cruise. She had a narrow escape from an immense 





water-spout, when off St. Alban’s Head; they immediately bore up 
ed fired a shot at it, at the same time prepared to batten down hatches. 
water- 


ut hassed about three-quarters of a mile under her stern in 
fearful proximity to a schooner and cutter. The Blenheim reports having 
seen upwards of half a dozen water ts during her short cruise in the 
Channel. a one rt en mer Alban’s Head presensed an awful 
a ance, the sea gu e breakers with a mighty roari 

spund.—Portsmouth letter, Oct. 20. pili 





Great Saxe or Live Stock on Prince ALBERT’s Farms, ar Wixpsor.— 
On Monday, (the 17th ult.) the annual selection of live stock, the property 
of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, was sold by auction, at Norfolk 
Farm, and attracted a large attendance of butchers, graziers, and others. 
First in order of sale were the pigs, which realised very high prices, com- 
paratively small hogs making £5 to £6 each. The pigs made alto- 

nearly £200. The sheep consisted of 420 fat South-downs, 230 

»me-bred ewes and lambs, with several rams; the whole of which were 
disposed of at good but not exorbitant prices. Of the cattle, the dairy 
cows ranged from £14 15s. to £16 10s. ; the fat cows and heifers, from £15 
15s. to £22 10s. The Hereford ox (fed on cake and meal) was really a 


‘ 





splendid animal, and realised the sum of £46. The fat short horned 
oxen varied from £18 10s. to £28 ; the five-year-old Scots, from £15 
to £17 ; the four- 


from £10 to £12 10s. The fat Devons 
from £17 to £24 10s. A two-year-old short-horned bull was kn 
down to John Hercy, Esq., for £25; an Alderney bull of the same age 
ro about half the money. The total proceeds of the sale were about 
£ . 

GREENLAND.—It was mentioned on the 23d of June last that an expedi- 
tion was about to start from Portsmouth to test the mining capabilities of 
the southern coast of Greenland, in consequence of a grant having been 
made by the King of Denmark to a Mr. Lundt. The Dolphin yacht, of 
217 tons, which was fitted out for the purpose by Mr. Albert Robinson, 
Sir Walter Trevelyan, and Mr. Regner Westenholtz, has now returned to 
London, after an unprecedented passage of six days from Cape Farewell 
to Land’s-end, having on board upwards of 16 tons of copper ore, said to 
average more than 50 per cent. of pure metal, and a great variety of speci- 
mens of silver and lead ores. Thé e tion was accom by Mr. 
W. C. Vivien, a mining captain from Cornwall, and Mr. Hoff, a mineralo- 
gist, on the part of the Danish government ; and their report is stated to 
be very satisfactory regarding the metalliferous character of the entire 
country included in the grant. Mr. Friis, a Norwegian mining captain, 
and ten men, were left at the mines to carry on operations. 


Ticker ov Leave Convicts ix ENGLAND.—The act which permits the 
executive to grant tickets of leave to convicts in this ay lg received 








its first execution last week. On Friday and Saturday eight convicts 
were liberated from the Warrior convict ship, stationed the Wool- 
wich dockyard. These convicts have each served between three and four 
years of the period expressed in their sentence, and return to their freinds, 
or to any employment they may obtain, unfettered with any restrictions 
save that of their avoiding the haunts of theives, or aszociating with bad 
characters, on of being again taken up and sent to the hulks without 
any further trial, where they will then be, kept until the full period of 
their origiral sentence expires.—London paper, Oct. 10. 


MDLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, PIANISTE. 
he only one who can number among her teachers those distinguished and illustrious maes- 


ts MENDELSSOHN, LISTZ, PRUDENT AND THALBERG, 
Respecttully announces that her 
FIRST GRAND CONCERT IN AMERICA 
Will take place on 
THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 17, 1853, 


aT 
NIBLO’S CONCERT SALOON. 
On which occasion she will present to the New York public one of the elegant and classical pro- 
grammes of her late concerts in 
PARIS, LONDON, AND VIENNA. 
Particulars in future announeements. 


THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 
HE BRYAN GALLERY OF CHRISTIAN ART, ees 4 series of two hundred au- 
thentic Pain talian, Spanish, Flemish, and French 


tings, by the most celebrated I 4 ; 
down to Horace Vernet, is now open for exhibition at 


a 
Guido de Sienne, .D. 1221,) 
te Poems near Union Park. A ion 25 cents. Exhibition hours from 9 A.M., to 0 a 





New York, October 1, 1853. 
NIAGARA CLOSING. 


THE EXHIBITION OF 
FRANEENSTEIN’S PANORAMA OF NIAGARA. 


AT 
HOPE CHAPEL, No. 718 BROADWAY, 


W ILL POSITIVELY CLOSE ON THURSDAY, NOVEMBER I7th.—Admission 25 cents. 
Children, 1244 cents. Exhibited Every Afternoon at 3o'’clock. Every Evening (except 
Friday) at 74g o'clock. 








Drep.—On Friday 11th inst. at his late residence, Williamburgh, L. 1., George 
Cox, M. D., aged 56 peg 8 months and 15 days. His funeral will take place on 
Sabbath afternoon, 13th inst., at 25 o'clock at the First Presbyterian Church 
(Rev. Dr. McLane’s,) South Fourth, Williamsburgh.—Relatives and friends and 
professional brethren are invited to attend. 

Drep.—In this town, yesterday morning, Edmund Ward, Esgq., a native of 
Nova Scotia, aged about sixty-eight years. Mr. Ward, many years since, con- 
ducted a paper in those islands, and subsequently the Free Press in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. He was much respected.—Bermuda Royal Gazette, 1st inst. 


~ The office of this Journal is now at 10, Park Place. 








Exchange at New York on London, 10914 @ 10074. 
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Four days’ later European intelligence, received by the steamer Frank- 
lin, does not add much to our previous information in regard to Oriental 
affairs. France and England indeed have at the eleventh hour permitted 
the Sultan to summon their fleets to Constantinople ; and previously to 
the 17th ult. the combined squadrons had already passed the Dardanelles. 
Until however we know distinctly what answer the Emperor of Russia 
makes to the straightforward challenge to evacuate the Principalities, 
launched at him by the Sublime Porte, we should but be groping in the 
dark, were we to enter at length upon the thousand and one rumours, 
with which the French and English journals abound. The gravest one is 
to the effect that, ina new manifesto, the Czar has pointedly insulted 
Louis Napoleon, and proclaimed himself the champion of an anti-revolu- 
tionary crusade. When we read this in his Majesty’s own language, we 
shall credit it; at present, without entertaining the least doubt as to his 
secret desires, such a stretch of folly is altogether incredible-—From the 
banks of the Danube, the seat of impending warfare, we learn that Omar 
Pasha was busily preparing boats and pontoons, that he might signalize 
the commencement of hostilities by crossing the river and assuming the 
offensive ; whilst on the other hand it is recorded that sickness and deser- 
tion have materially thinned the Russian forces. To these items we shall 
only add two more. A roundabout communication from Bucharest makes 
meation of the first blood having been drawn, on the occasion of certain 
Russian engineers, whilst sounding the depths of the Danube, having ap- 
proached within the proscribed distance from a Turkish port. They were 
warned off, but being inattentive to the summons, a shot was directed at 
their boat, which killed a Major of the Corps upon the spot. The other 
item comes in more authentic shape, and evin€es on the part of the Em- 
peror Nicholas a latent fear to come to extremities with Great Britain. 
He has instructed his Minister of Finance to declare formally to the 
British residents of St. Petersburg, that entire security shall be given to 
their persons and property “ notwithstanding the untoward aspect of the 
Eastern question,” and that in the event of a war British vessels shall not 
be detained in Russian ports. We wish we could attribute this spontane- 
ous declaration of good-will to any enlarged or humane views on the sub- 
ject of international conflicts; at any rate it is a satisfactory announce- 
ment. ‘ 

There was at one period an idea thrown out by a portion of the London 
press, that Parliament would be summoned to meet at an unusually ear- 
ly period, in view of the perturbed state of our foreign relations. If 
there were any such intention, it has evidently been abandoned ; for, at a 
Privy Council held at Windsor on the 24th ult., the assemblage of the 
Legislature was further prorogued until the 29th inst., nor does the notice 
to that effect contain any intimation that it is then to meet “for the de- 
spatch of business.” On the whole, the prevailing opinion seems to be 
that no general European war is impending, or will arise out of the actual 
hostilities between the Muscovites and the Mahomedans. 

The cholera, we regret to say, has been slowly on the increase in Lon- 
don. The cases however, with rare exceptions, have occured in those 
miserable districts of the metropolis, wherein privation, filth, and discom- 
fort,-predispose the inhabitants to attack. The Registrar-General’s report, 
made up to Saturday the 22nd ult., sets the deaths down as 361 ina pe- 
tied of twelve weeks, and as 83 in the one week preceeding. At present, 





in a population of more than two millions, this mortality is not alarming, 
and does but stimulate to increased exertions towards mitigating the suffer- 











ings of the poor. Let us hope that it may please a superintending Prov!- 
dence to avert the more grievous ravages of the disease.—Strikes com 
tinue in several of the Manufacturing Districts, limited, so far, to a contest 
between physical endurance on the part of the employed, and pecuniary 
endurance on the part of the employers. We read of no violence or riot- 
ing ; and a proof of the unpopularity of Chartism may be found in the 
fact that no demagogues have taken advange of the strife, and givem 
@ political tone to the contest between Labour and Capital>-Ae 
counts of later date from India, only made known by telegraphic report 
from Trieste, are decidediy unfavourable as respects the Burmese Biaai- 
pire, and our recent annexation of territory. The acquired district was 
overrun by armed men, daring and unceasing in their attacks on the Bri* 
tish positions, and believed to be acting at the instigation of the King of 
Ava. After all the work done, and the needless sacrifice of many valuable 
lives in the tardy operations that led to peace, it is sufficiently vexatious 
to read of a probability, that the Burmese war will be resumed. If it be 
so, we do sincerely trust that a more vigorous system of warfare will be 
pursued, one in which youthful and enterprising spirits may not 
crushed beneath the excessive caution of grey-headed experience. Itis. 
a painful duty to record the assassination, at Peshawur, of Colonel 5 
eson, a highly esteemed political agent of the East India Company, 
the death of Captain Parker, and Ensign Bosworth, two British officers in 
the Nizam’s service, who fe!lin an affair with cértain Arab marauders 
Nor does the news from the Cape of Good Hope, that reaches down to the 
23rd of Sept., offer any compensating features. Onthe contrary, 
Colonists are uneasy at the withdrawal of four regiments—the 12th, 43rd, 
and 74th Foot, and the 12th Lancers—to which they have been so mach in- 
debted for protection ; whilst the native tribes are incensed against the 
government for driving them beyond the pasturage grounds on which they 
were wont to herd their cattle, We shall be fortunate if we do not add 
another South-African to another South-Asiatic war. “it 
Apart from the Eastern question, there is nothing of moment to be 
noticed as occurring on the Continent of Europe. Some importance may 
indeed perchance be attached to the discovery, said to have been made by 
the Queen of Spain, in a manner described in another columa, that her 
personal popularity in Madrid is seriously imperilled ; but we question 
whether any political considerations are to be fairly mixed up with the 
scandals that emanate from her palace. Spanish courtiers and nobles 
have not, of late years, been accustomed to exhibitions of very stringent 
or troublesome morality. We watch with more interest for the diplomatic 
début of Mr. Soulé, the U. S. Minister, who had not, up to the 18th alt., 
been officially presented at Court.--From France, the news is blank ; 
though we should mention esa novelty, that Louis Napoleon is for the 
moment keeping the Parisians quiet, without extensive arrests or expen- 
sive fétes. If he continue to do this, we must really change our opinion 
of him, for we know that the political restlessness of the good citizens of 
Paris can no more be eradicated, than their craving for public festivals can 
be satisfied. 


The most droll bit of intelligence that comes to us from Europe 
is that Martin Koszta, the Hungarian-Austrian-American nine days’ 
hero, is not released from durance at Smyrna, and to all appearances 
is not likely to be, because forsooth two foolish jindividuals are pleased 
to continue him in captivity. These two foolish personages are Martin 
Koszta himself, and Mr. Offley, the U. S. Consul at Smyrna. It is said 
now, that the United States’ and Austrian Ministers at Constantinople hed 
wisely resolved that, pending a protracted discussion between their te- 
spective governments on the nice question of nationality and its obliga- 
tions, the subject of it himself should be quietly released and shipped off 
to America. It was indeed reported that the thing was done ; and there 
was consequently.a sense of satisfaction manifested here, as well there 
might be, th Tt effect upon the popular mind,(which went more 
with the individual, than with the broad question atfissue) the U. S. had 
achieved a victory.. But the thing was not done. Busy Mr. Offley was 
not satisfied with the part he was called upon to play, and, perhaps envy- 
ing the fame of Commander Ingraham, he determined to chalk out for 
himself a conspicuous position. He refused his assent, which, according 
to agreement with the French Consul, was a requisite formality, ere the 
latter was to deliver up his prisoner. The authority of the American 
Legation at Constantinople seems to have been set at naught by Mr. 
Officy. He knew better than his superior what was due to the honour 
of his country ; would tolerate no half-measures ; and must have the ques- 
tion of Koszta’s nationality decided one way or the other. Either he must 
be given up to the claimants as an Austrian subject, or set free in the 
streets of Smyrna as an American. Thus did Mr. Offiey baffle every one’s 
efforts at a compromise ; and thus, we believe, seeking to make himself a 
great man, he will be roundly ridiculed by his countrymen. He sadly 
needs reminding of Talleyrand’s parting injunction to a young diplomat— 
“ above all things, no zeal !”’ 

But this was only the first chapter in the farce. The French Consul, 
better instructed in what was owing to superior orders, cancelled his ori- 
ginal agreement, and entered into a new one by which he was to render 
up Koszta, on the joint requisition of the Austrian and U. S. Ministers to 
the Porte. It came; but, lo, a second obstacle! Mr. Koszta, primed by 
Mr. Offiey, indignantly refused to budge !—After all this, perhaps the pre- 
perations making for his festive reception may as well be indefinitely sus- 
pended. For ourselves, we should scarcely pity him if he were in the end 
to fall into the clutches of the Austrian officials. 





Full particulars of the manner, in which Mr. John Mitchel, the Irish 
political exile, escaped from the Constabulary of Van Dieman’s Land, will 
be found in another place, extracted from a San Francisco paper. They 
tally with those given in a Hobart Town journal, and will be read with 
peculiar interest. The conduct of the magistrate seems to have been so 
absurdly weak, that we cannot but suspect him of authorised connivance, 
whilst putting on the semblance of an attempt at Mr. Mitchel’s recapture. 
Being now posted up in the details of this adventure we must qualify some 
derogatory remarks on the subject, that appeared in our columns, on the 
15th ult. 

The Sandwich Islanders are seriously contemplating incorporation with 
this Republic. as has been made evident by recent events detailed at 
great length in the latest San Francisco papers. Such a notion has long 
been entertained ; nor, in view of the large number of American residents 
and the value of the American trade with the Islands, can one be surprised 
that intrigues to bring about such an annexation have been for a long time 
notoriously carriedon. They have just reached their climax. The Eng- 
lish minister, Dr. Jadd, has been dismissed, and his place has been sup- 
plied by Mr. Allen, lately the U. S. Consul.—Aware of these occurrences 
and of the existence of these intentions, the French and British Consuls, 
watchful over their respective interests, have united in a joint remon- 
trance to his Majesty, King Kameh ama, wherein, in terse language, they 
point out to him his treaty obligations, warn him that their governments 
«“ cannot look with indifference” upon any such schemes as this, remind 
him of the lawfal impediment thrown in his way by a certain Hawaiian 
Constitution, and wind up with a touch of Vatel and other writers, that 
ought to have sunk deeply into the royal breast. But Royalty hase 
cute counsellor in the person of Mr. Luther Severance, U.S. resident 
Commissioner, who avails himself of the medium of the Hawaiian Minister 
for Foreign Relations, aad wields the annexation cudgel in such downright 
earnest, that he completely takes the wind out of the sails of Congressmen. 
and M.P’s., who might hereafter feel inclined to discuss the propriety or 
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the policy of this transfer of allegiance. Mr. Severance assumes with ex- 
quisite naive‘é the dignity of an embryo Governor of a State, whilst 
affecting to be quite in the dark as to the views of the authorities at Wash- 
ington. So decidedly is this the case, that although we cannot pay his fu- 
tare Excellency the compliment of squeezing his expanded arguments, on 
annexation in general and tariffs in particular, into the limited space at 
our command, we recommend a careful perusal of them. Fora state paper, 
they are very lively. 

Seeing that the greater fish in the Pacific Ocean must eventually swal- 
low up the lesser, we look with complacency at this “ first oyster’’ effort 
of the United States. It may be swallowed glibly enough ; but presently, 
when the larger tribe have to be digested, it may also be found that Re- 
publican institutions scarcely suit unbounded territories, and that increase 
of size does not always ensure a corresponding increase of strength. 


On the 9th of April last, in our Book Notices, we had oceasion to review 
at considerable length a volume entitled “ English Items,” by a Mr. Matt. 
F. Ward. In then showing up his literary recklessness and violence, we 
little thought that we should ever fall in with him in one of those fearful 
positions, to which the indulgence of ungovernable temper not unfrequent- 
ly hurries its victims. This very Mr. Ward was last week committed to 
jail in Louisville, Kentucky, charged with murder in the first degree. The 


circumstances are revolting in the extreme ; but in their very awfulness _ 


may be found a stirking lesson. A Mr. Butler, described as a man of most 
amiable and estimable character, was Head Master at a school, whereat a 
little brother of Mr. Ward's was a pupil. For an offence «learly proved, 
the youngster was temperately chastised. He went home, as boys will, 
end lodged his complaint. On the following day, the subject of this no- 
tice (with a second brother who is also committed for trial), deliberately 
purchased a pair of pistols, loaded them, and proceeded to exact ven- 
geance at the school. We do not care to enter upon the details ; but Mr. 
Butler is represented as having treated the intruders with mingled dignity 
and firmness. A point blank shot from the pisto] of Mr. Matt F. Ward 
was the result. Mr. Butler died in a few hours. If Mr. Ward escapes the 
gallows, he must be awretched man for life—We are not commissioned to 
preach or moralise for the public ; but we have rarely met with an instance 
that marks so strongly the imperative duty on parents and teachers, to 
inculcate self-control as one of the essential ingredients in education.— 
May the warning take hold, if itbe only in one case out of a thousand ! 


We have to notice the death of the Chevalier Rocco Martuscelli, long 
andffavourably known in this city as the Neapolitan Chargé d’ A ffaires.— 
He had but very recently returned from a brief visit to Naples, where he 
was invested with the power of a Minister Plenipotentiary to the U. S. 


The Concert Committee of the St. George’s and British Protective Em- 
igrant Societies have made their arrangements for the annual musical en- 
tertainment. It will, we assure our friends, be one of unusual attractive- 
ness ; and it has the additional advantage, that its merits may be mainly 
set down in one word. That one word is JuLLien.—The date appointed 
fs Monday even'ng, December the 5th ; the place Metropolitan Hall. In 
the intervening time, we shall exhibit such a programme ag ought to send 
the tickets up to an extravagant premium. St. George has always been 
popular in our musical circles ; and this year he will surpass himself. 


_ P. S—The arrival yesterday afternoon, of a telegraphic report from 
Halifax, announcing the receipt of three days’s later news from Liverpool 
by the Cunard steamer of the 29th ult., adds nothing to the brief view of 
public affairs conveyed in the foregoing summary. 











JOHN MITCHEL’S ESCAPE FROM AUSTRALIA. 
sata eens ec i ate eee ant 
where, arriv: on : accom 

his wife and chil and is now lodging at Jones's 1. No words of 
ours can express thé delight with which we welcome this gallant and ster- 
ling patriot to the shores of California. Since Robert Emmet offered u 
his pure life on the scaffold, in vindication of his country’s rights, no suc 
man as John Mitchel has ever flung himself into the breach in defence of 
Irish independence. 

The Irish exiles of 1848 have never, as is well known, admitted the va- 
lidity of their pretended trials and convictions before juries packed by the 
Eaglish vernment, bey hold themselves captives in the hands of pi- 
rates, =f have no scruple in escaping out of the power of their enemies, 
whenever they can do so without violating their parole of honour, an obli- 

on which must be observed even with pirates. The last prisoner who 
escaped their clutches, and fied for refuge under the American flag, is 
John Mitchel who arrived last evening, as we have stated, accompanied by 
his wife and children, they having about two years ago followed him to 

Fecy of bondage. The circumstances of hisescape are briefly these :— 

.P. J. Smyth, of New York, (himself'a rebel of 1848,) went to Van 
Dieman’s Land with the mission to rescue some one or more of the 
Irish State prisoners. N could have been easier than to escape, if 

could sr thought of doing so clandestinely, and without regard to 

promise ; but in order to discharge themselves of that obligation they 
felt it necessary to formally withdraw their parole before the proper au- 
thority, and present themselves to be taken into custody. The parole is to 
the effect that they would not escape from the colony so long as they held 
a “ ticket of leave” which gave them a species of liberty within a certain 
designated police district ; but this “ticket of leave” isa thing which may 
at any time be taken away by the convict authorities or resigned by the 


Now, while Mr. Smyth was in Van Dieman’s Land, and before any move- 
ment whatever was made by any of the prisoners, the local government, by 
means of come of their eavesdropping detectives, had learned his real views, 
and Mr. Smyth was actually arrested, held in custody for three days, and 
most ignominiously abused, under a warrant directed against John 
Mitche!. Mr. Smyth, inshort, was taken for Mr. Mitchel, under the false and 
insolent assumption that Mr. Mitchel was absconding, whilst he was all 
the time living quietly at his cottage in Bothwell, and was under parole 
of honour not to abscond. This was a oe outrage on Mr. Smyth and an 
outrage hardly less gross on Mr. Mitchell. He now at length resolved to 
avail himself of Mr. Smyth’s offers of assistance, and leave the island, not 
landestively, but openly. Accordingly he wrote and despatched the fol- 
lowing note to the Lieut. Governor, Sir Wm. Denison. 

Bothwell, June 8, 1£53. 

‘Sin :—I hereby resign the “ ee ty liberty” called “ ticket of leave,” 
vand revoke my parole of honour. I shall forthwith present myself before the 
of Both 1, at his police office, show him this letter, and of- 

myself to be taken in wel stody. I am, sir, your obedient servant 

; JoHN MITCHELL. 

‘The next day, the 9th June, Mr. Mitchel and Mr. Smyth rode in together 
to the township of Bothwell, went to the police office door, dismounted, and 
walked in. ey found the magistrate in his room. The police clerk was 
‘with him ; a Constable was in the adjoining room, and another constable 
as usual on guard at the door. The police barrack and watchhouse 
stand opposite. Arrived in the magistrate’s room, Mr. Mitchel handed 
him an open of the above note and requested him to read it. The 
Bageirete cast e over it a moment, and then looked up to Mr. 

tchel, who deliberately desired him to observe the purport of 
‘and took the trouble of twice explaining to him that the parole was at an 
end, and that he bad come to taken into custody. As the official 
seemed still either bewildered or frightened, the two gentlemen put on 
hats ; Mr. Mitchel wished the magistrate a good morning, and they 
the office. Immediately when they turned their backs, the magistrate 
‘made a loud uproar, and he and some of the constables rushed out, calling 
them to stop, and commanding every one tostop them. The constable 
, however, had his hands —_— in holding two horses; the other 
tants of the town looked on laug: aamenerel pleased; and, in short 
two fugitives mounted their horses rode off. They found no ne- 
ee ee or even to exhibit arms though both were well armed. After 
they Both , however, the true difficulty commenced. Mr. Smyth 
horses and coats with Mr. Mitchel, and then they and rode 
ages through the forest. Bothwell is the cen lice district 
0 “island and betweer it and the sea extend several lines of police 
stations, to all of which intelligence was instantly conveyed by mounted 
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xpress constables. Mr. Mitche! remained six weeks after that day in the | 
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many hundred miles , and in severa a 
under an assumed rss & a British vessel, which, at Tahiti, was for- 


ped 
Francisco Herald, Oct. 16. 


—_—_———>———— * 
Tuas Brrrish Norra AMERICAN Provixces.—The following statement 
of the comparative population, and at different periods, of the British Co- 
lonial possessions on this Continent will be found of interest. 
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953,239 147,832 
890,261 201,989 
193,800 27,700 
276,117 18,746 
62,678 2,134 
pS VRPT ote eee ee 1851 = 101,600 57,000 
Hudson’s Bay Territory ............-6.0000eeceees 1851 180,000 2,500,000 
SEFC: >. c..eunteierenare tas trees clebch ie eek 1851 5,000 =: 170,000 
TR 5s hsenin pe £6 ate bos 0g page © ANG cnc ee 2,662,695 3,125,401 
POPULATION OF CHIEF CITIES 
. 1846. 1852. 
21,000 30,775 
6,832 14,112 
840 9,500 ll 

A KS gel ES babA 05 wnss'e Sbibe beige 8 dab 500 37,000 42,052 
NE i th 3 Gs Se cering +5 oasribeelee aes 44,093 50,000 57,715 

Frederickton, N. B.............0sseereeveeees 3,700 4,000 4, 
St. John, ies ub Unsarohaas eins oe dts shai 9 20,000 22,745 

Is 5555 tins ns inthe’ e% bce anee ot 22,000 23,500 

eae» ge FERRO eee 3,904 4,500 4,717 
Uy SOF is. FLV Chews ce nae Seve tbs vee 12,000 19,000 21,000 





Sr. Anprew’s Soorery—Execrion or Orricers.—At a meeting of the 
St. Andrew’s Society of the State of New-York, held at the Irving House, 
on Thursday evening, the following officers were elected for the coming 
eee Adam Norrie, President ; Wm. H. Maxwell, lst Vice President ; 

ames Hay, 2d Vice President ; Alexander McKenzie, Wm. Whitewright, 
Jr., Samuel Cochran, Wm. Brand, John Taylor Johnston, Wm. Paton, 
Managers; Robert Hyslop, Treasurer ; Robert B. Campbell, Secretary ; 
Robert Dinwiddie, Assistant Secretary ; Dr. J.T. Frguson, Physician ; 
Dr. Jobn N. McLeod, John Thompson, Chaplains. 


> —— 
Army. 

Tue New CoLoneL OF THE ENNISKILLENS.—Major-General Fleming served 
with the 3lst Re t in Sicily, and the Grenadier battalion in Calabria, in 
1806, under Sir John Stuart; in it, in 1807, under General Mackenzie 
Fraser, at the taking of Alexandria, and storming of Kosetta, when he obtained 
his ——— action; joined the expedition under Sir David Baird to Corunna, 
and served the Peninsular campaigns of 1808, 1809, and 1810, and 1811, including 
the passage of the Alberche with the advanced brigade, the pursuit of Massena 
from Santarem, battles of Talavera, Busaco, and Albuera (very severely wound- 
ed in the head), and commanded the light company of his regiment, forming 

art of the advance, at the spirited affair with, and retreat of, the enemy from 

‘ampo Mayor to Badajoz on the 25th of March, 1811; served in the West In- 
dies from 1813 to 1819, including the ye up the River St. Mary to the 
southern States of America; in the East Indies from 1820 to 1823 inclusive ; 
and in Canada from 1829 to 1833. He has received the silver war medal with 
three clasps.—Hart’s Army List, 


PAusic. 


Our critic thinks—and very properly—that enough has been said of “‘ Masan- 
iello” and of Jullien, who gave a single triumphant concert here on Tuesday, 
whilst passing from Boston to Philadelphia. For the rest, he tas often spoxsn 
of Mrs. Bostwick who has just begun a series of Concerts, and is not inclined to 
write of Mile. De Lamotte, a newly arrived praniste, until she has been heard in 
public. Behold us therefore without a contribution ; but as we «lo not like the 
ordinary space to be entirely unoccupied by congenial matters, we go back two 
or three months, and rectify an omission, by extracting from a London paper a 
brief summary of the last season’s performances at the Italian Opera House, 
Covent Garden. American readers should know that this house is the scene of 








by | the latest successes of Grisi and Mario, for whose advent, it now seems, we must 


wait patiently until September next. ' 


Although there has been some reall — grand specimens of executive skill 
during the past campaign, and there is sufficient evidence of good intention on 
the part of the direction, it is impossible to conceal the fact that the theatre can 
scarcely be stated to have sustained the fame of former years. It is not to be 
believed that this falling off has arisen, as some persons have suggested, from 
the want of competition. It must be ascribed to the fashionable influences of a 
London season, in no small de . The number of private concerts has been 
immense, and for these the Italian singers have been engaged, not only to the 
great inconvenience of the regular service of the theatre, but to the absolute 
damage of the establishment—i h as any attempt to induce the “ stars” 
to shaky new parts was found an impossibility. Moreover, the musical director 
and conductor, Mr. Costa, having on his hands the Philha,monic Society and 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, besides concerts at the Palace, &c., is Soaeey 
unable to give that time and attention to the production of new works which 
they absolutely require. Hence it is that so many careless and slovenly execu- 
tions of even old operas have beenremarked. Then, again, there is a determined 
resolution on the part of the Italian artistes to put down, ifthey ae 
for art they cannot—every school of composition except their own. This suici- 
: dal policy has already destroyed several great European lyric establishments. 
Music in Italy died with Bellini and Donizetti. Verdi has dramatic power and 
fancy, but he is not strong enough to be their successor ; and it is, therefore, to 
the French, German, and Englis bine Armgga — and present, that “¥'> 
must look for operas to vary the repertory. ere are stillpproductions of Mo- 
zart not yet essayed—there are inspirations of Glick not yet attempted—there 
are compositions of Spontini, Mercadante,Weber, Auber, yet untried. Fashion 
may pronounce for certain masters, but the only solid foundation of a well- 
organised lyric theatre must be based on the principle of producing works of 
every school, without distinction of country. The culture of the most elevated 
art may be slow in gaining ground, but its progress is sure ; there is yearly an 
increasing aptitude amongst the educated classes of English society for works 
of the highest order of merit, alike appealing to the heart and understanding. 
The hamanizing influence of musical art in the minds of an intellectual audi- 
tory is undeniable. The true test of the greatness of an opera is in its durabi- 
lity; and that which is weutz orignal and suggestive—no matter in what style— 
must be essentially irresistible. But it is not alone the wonder and admiration 
of the learned musician which must be — there must be melody and 
effect to fascinate the most ignorant auditor susceptible of emotion. It is not 
by abuse of acknowledged masterpieces of the modern Italian school—such as 
Lucia,” ‘“‘ Norma,” “ Sonnambula,” &c.—that amateurs will be convinced of 
the beauties of a Mozartian score—of its florid accompaniments ; of its delicate 
and neryous counterpoint; of its exquisite vocal form; and of its endless charms 
of ingenious and fanciful instrumentation. The great drawbacks for art-pro- 
gress in London are big and intolerance. It seems to be a fixed resolve of 
rofessional minds of a certain class not to look at the oni yp poe as 
the would glance at a yee ot 1acap hn order to admire the force of contrast, 
and taste the delights o er 
Our returns will almost ce to explain the doings of the past cena 
Of the new artistes—Mdme. Tedesco, Mdme. Medori, Mdlle. Albini, and le. 








Didiee—not one has. advanced beyond a succés d’estime. A great contralto is 
ta want; and it is a patent fact that there is no singer who can enter the 
Tiste with Grisi but Viardot. Mdlle. Wagner is still looming in the distance ; 


but, however great her Teutonic fame, she has yet to be tried by the London 
standard, which so remorselessly destroys artistic celebrities. In fact, until the 
Continental reputation be now confirmed here, foreign celebrities are of no 
value in our market. " 

The reasons of the failures of the “‘ Jessonda” and ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” have 
been so recently explained in our columns, that it would be useless to touch 
again on the untoward events. If Verdi's ‘‘ Rigoletto” had been the last, in- 
stead of the first, of novelties, its doom would have been certain after the Italian 
cabal against the French —oe. As it was, Bosio’s charming vocalisation, 
Mario’s delicious singing, Ronconi’s sublime acting, saved the work from 

morseless condemnation. 


Attention is invited to an editorial paragraph elsewhere, concerning the AR 
nual St. George’s Concert, and the re-appearance of Mons. Jullien in New York. 


Dvawta. 


Waxtack’s.—The production of Mr. Bourcicault’s Comedy of “ The School 
for Scheming,” under its newly prefixed title of « Love and Money,” has been 
the event of the week. Abounding in well-devised stage points and parcelled 
out through the medium of crisp and witty dialogues, it has had here the advan- 
tage of good appointments and of being excellently acted by a capital company. 
It has therefore met with a large measure of Treasury success, partly owing to 
the fact that all new plays at this house stimulate the curiosity of the public, 
and partly to the presence cf the author in our midst, who is deservedly for the 
time our literary lion. We protest however against any supposition that Mr. 











Bourcicault in this piece gives us @ taste of his present quality, albeit, under 
some arrangement between himeelf and the Manager, he has specially adapted 
it forithe stage whereon it is now fist performed in New York. On this head , 
the story goes that “‘ The School for Scheming” was originally set forth in three 
acts, but that Mr. Webster of the “ little theatre in the Haymarket,” deeming it 
of sufficient weight for five, insisted on its elaboration to that number. Mr, 
Wallack, on the other hand, prefers the author’s early intention; and Mr. Rour- 
cicault, having amiably expanded it for the one market, now amiably cuts it 
down for the other. There is, it seems to us, but one more change that could be 
advantageously made—and that is to convert it bodily into a farce. It is one 
already, in the utter extravagance of its plot, the reckless improbability of its 
situations, its dashing disregard of any approach to retributive justice, and the 
jaunty style in which it skims along the surface of (dramatic) social life, leaving 
the humanities for a more convenient season.—We doubted, a fortnight since, 
the policy of thus ushering in entire novelties from the pen of a popular and 
prolific writer, by dragging up from comparative obscurity one of his very few 
unsuccessful efforts, simply for the reason that it was unknown. In the matter 
of dollars and cents, the speculation may be a good one ; as regards public 
opinion of the dramatist’s ability, the experiment was unwise. And we do but 
say so, in order to remind our readers that Mr. Bourcicault's reputation is no 
more to be judged by ‘‘ Love and Money,” than John Milton's by “ Paradise 
Regained.’ We need not particularise those compositions on which it is really 
based : any one who will read these notes knows all about them. 

After these preliminaries, it will scarcely be expected that we should go 
deeply into the plot ; but a slight sketch of it is necessary in order to justify 
what we have said. Its turn then is somewhat to this effect. A ruined spend- 
thrift has a fair and fashionably-educated daughter, who has a very namby- 
pamby youth for a lover and a very foppish lordling for a suitor. The old con- 


,000 | test ensues in the girl’s mind—love on one side, money on the other. Money 


and filial considerations sway her at the opening—love triumphs in the end, the 
course being duly left open by a rattle-trap boarding-school miss eloping with 
the wealthy and high-born pretender to her hand. There’s not much freshness 
in this, you will say, and will say truly; and so the author has dashed in a mys- 
tical old humbug of a fellow, who is the lover’s unknown father, and the good 
genius of everybody in the play. Not closer did Mephistopheles stick to Faust, 
or Bertram to Robert the Devil, than does this benevolent old guy to his parti- 
cularly insipid offspring, though with motives, be it understood, far different. 
Those worthies, the Bertram and the Mephistopheles aforesaid, ruined their 
protegés for mischief’s sake ; our worthy ruins his son, for his son’s especial 
good. It is true indeed that thereby he at the same time kindly concocts the 
play, which without him would scarce have a hero, for in his begetting, beggar- 
ing, bothering, bantering, and finally betrothing him, the main action of the 
piece consists——So much for that; and it is well for our entertainment, that 
the lesser luminaries sparkle with rather more phosphorescent light. There’s 
& governess of an ultra-fashionable boarding-school for young ladies, whom the 
heroine’s father marries, under the delusive idea that she has lined her pockets, 
whilst initiating her pupils into the knowledge of the Peerage Book and the 
evolutions of high life—there’s her group of young hopefuls, and a rare set they 
are—there’s a needy and seedy speculator, for these things are all done in the 
height of the English rail-road mania—and there’s a tender-hearted female 
lodging-house keeper, who actually takes pity on the foregoing vagabond, and 
proves to him that matrimony is the enly safe speculation that he makes. 

A world of vivacious fun, it must be candidly owned, runs through the say- 


{ ings, ay, and the doings, of these lively personages ; but then this brings us‘to 


the fate that awaits them all in the end, in which, we humbly conceive, Mr. 
Bourcicault most gravely errs. It is all very fine, and very dramatic, that a 
comic play should terminate happily, and quite right and proper that the hero 
and heroine should be wedded, for they both suffer considerably ; the more so 
since, to the best of our recollection, the former does nothing but make vehe- 
ment love, and the latter does the liberal thing in paying her father’s debts out 
of a isgacy bequeathed to her, and has moreover preserved through three acts 
the bouquet given her by her lover. They are purged through adversity—that’s 
the phrase—well and good; but we must kick both morally and critically 
against the idea of dealing out rewards to such a set of heartless schemers as 
some of those enumerated above. Would any reader believe that at the fall of 
the curtain he is to see patterns of domestic bliss, in the couple that had mata- 
ally deceived each other—the unscrupulons gentleman, who would have sold 
his daughter’s prospects in life, to relieve his own necessities, and the woman 
who is the high priestess of sham and folly for the edification of the youth of 
her own sex? Would the English reader believe that their only purgation isa 
two years’ residence at Boulogne, the place of refuge for scamps and demireps ? 
We might have overlooked the union of goodness and gracelessness in the per- 
sons of the lodging-house keeper and_the swindler, for love works wonders, and 
there was some of it on one side at least ; but we can’t and won’t forgive Mr, 
Bourcicault for his other more flagrant violation of dramatic propriety and 
sound teaching. He should certainly have condemned that pair to a doom of 
eternal bickering. Our only consolation is that the whole concern is so trans- 
parently absurd, that no hurt can possibly come of it. Would it be unreason- 
able to ask whether the author was not also well aware of this when he wrote, 
and that consequently he stands excused in his own eyes ? 

We have said already that there is abundance of fun and most spirited writing 
in ‘‘ Love and Money.” Indeed, in spite of all the foregoing abuse, we enjoyed 
the performance vastly. It was so neatly played, too, though the characters be 
none of the freshest.—Mr. Lester was the Lord Fipley, the dandified noodle ; 
and truly if any one can vivify this commonest of all stage parts, it is Mr. Lester, 
with Mr. Bourcicault for his prompter.—Mr. Brougham was The Hon. Claude 
Plantagenet, the horoine’s father, and the thorough-going man of fashion. In 
the earlier portions of the piece, in his easy, unexaggerated manner of taking 
everything coolly, showing at once the veneer of high breeding and the villainy 
of his peculiar school, his acting was markedly good. The scene between him- 
self and Mrs. Fox French (Mrs. Blake), the governess, wherein they return 
from church, man and wife, each believing in the acquisition of fortune by the 
marriage, and each waking up to the truth, was admirably rendered by both, 
and was unquestionably the most amusing and the most comic bit of the whole. 
Will the lady however excuse us for hinting, that with her profound knowledge 
of the toilet and Debrett’s Peerage, she would neither go to St. George’s, Hano- 
ver Square, in her ordinary attire, nor address an Hon. Mr. as “ my lord.” —Mr. 
Blake had a heavy business to get through, as Job Sykes, the mystic genius, 
who has had an alias of X. Y. whilst screwing and ruining every one as a usu- 
rer, but who, as previously observed, is pleased subsequently to do good turns 
by stealth all round. He gave himself up to his lugubrious duties in the trae 
spirit of an artist.—Mr. Walcot was in great force as The Mac Dunnwm of Dwr. 
num, an assumed name, for he is the speculator, the shareholder, and the Di- 
rector of fraudulent Companies without end. In the earlier scenes, wherein he 
defines his position, he played to the life; and again, when he is amongst the 
outcasts at Boulogne, his prostration was a genuine bit of art, merrily and 
cleverly relieved by his raptures when his Sal/y Sing/eheart (well rendered by 
Mrs. Brougham) converts his mourning into joy.--Except to protest how in- 
tensely he is devoted to iis lovely inamorata, Mr. Reynolds, as Mr. Craven 
Acton, has not a word to say. If she did not believe him, as she did, there 
could be no power in protestations—Young Mr. Vincent again showed his 
smartness, in a mere passage as Withers, a groom. He was well made up, and 
said his say well ; and his merit was obviously not overlooked.—Distinguished 
amongst the school-girls, as the one that literally runs off with Lord Fipley, 
was Miss Rose Lawless, entrusted to Mrs. Stephens. She was extremely lively, 
and moulded the far niente sapling to her own purposes, with a spirit that spoke 
well for the system pursued at the Academy.—Last, but by no means least, was 
The Hon. Helen Plantagenet, wavering too and fro between Love and Money, 
but with an obvious preference for the former. Miss Laura Keene was very 
charming in the part, touchingly bringing out the pathetic touches that ron 
through it, and taking up its sometimes disjointed threads, with the delicacy, the 
tact, and the intelligence, that eminently characterise her. How that silly Lerd 
Fipley could allow pert Miss Lawless to carry him off, while Helen looked so 
radiant in her carriage costame, might have puzzled the spectators ; but with- 
out doubt Mr. Craven Acton is an enviable man, when he meets her on Boulogne 
pier, in her little love of a cottage bonnet, and realises that her heart has not 
been fossilized by her early associations and habits. 

We have once more to praise the getting-up ; but some of the gentlemen must 
permit us to remind them that the hat, on or off, in hand or otherwise, aids 
lookers-on in knowing the whereabouts of a scene, that is not always dictinctly 
set down in the dialogue. oe 
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New Books. 


Gustavus Lrsvorm. By Emilie F. Carlen. From the Original Swe- 
dish. By Elbert Perce. New York. Seribner.—A few weeks since, 
we called attention to “The Bride of Omberg,” one of Mrs. Carlen’s ro- 
mances, then just published, and praised it for the joyousness of its tone. 
To-day we notice another, of a totally different stamp. “ Gustavus 
Lindorm” is one of the most mournful books ever written. Plot, charac- 
ters, purpose, everything about it, is unutterably melancholy and touch- 
ing ; too touching almost, to awaken healthy sympathies. Charmed as 
we are by its pensive sweetness, it isa load of oppression and discontent 
to us in the reading, and we fee! relieved when we come to the end, tragic 
though it be. Save that its moral tendency is unobjectionable, “ Gustavus 
Lindorm” savours too much of the French school to please any but the 
morbidly sensitive. 

Tir-Tor ; on, A Noste Am. A Boox ror Bors axp Gms. By Mrs. 
L. C. Tuthill. Ibid. —We know not how far the authoress of this little 
story intended its title as an indication of its contents ; but we can assure 
our readers that she has produced a tip-top book. Careless and easy, as 
if it cost no effort, it possesses a great deal of spirit and humour, and ex- 
cels in sketches of character. It does not seem to have been written for 
the purpose of “ pointing a moral,” though it does so admirably ; but to 
relieve a really talented mind of some of its smartness and experience, 
and afford the young folks a treat at the same time. It has succeeded 
perfectly. 

Tus Lirrte Decwwer. Translated from the German of Gustav 
Nieritz. By Mrs. H. E. Conant. Ibid—Another delightful tome for 
children, the first of a batch of some half a dozen by the same author. If 
the others are equal to this, no child’s library should be made up without 
them. 


Tue Sronzs or Venicu; Vou. IIL; Taz Faw. By. John Ruskin. 
London. Smith, Elder, & Co.—The same reason that induced us to 
give a lengthened notice of the second volume of this work, in the .2/dion 
of Sept. 3, leads us to reprint an elaborate but highly interesting notice of 
the concluding one. 

The reader has rot had more than time enough fully to digest the se- 
cond volume of The Stones of Venice—to realize to his own mind, under 
the impetuous and elaborate demonstration of Mr. Ruskin, the letter and 
the spirit of Byzantine architecture as it culminated in St. Mark’s, and of 
Gothic in the Ducal Palace—when he is summoned to contemplate “ the 
fall” of the city of the sea in her Renaissance buil . Here, as Venice 
closes her stone-recorded story in decay rendered the gloomier by frivolity, 
Mr. Ruskin also, but ina far different tone of mind, closes his exposition. 

Deaunciation had been prospectively launched against this same Renais- 
sance architecture in the two preceding volumes. There it served as a foil 
to the beauty and significance which so abundantly revealed themselves 
to the inquirer into the first and second types of Venetian architetture : 
here it is the staple of the discourse, relieved only by references to the crt 
which it superseded, whether by way of contrast, or occasioned by the 
traces of that old art which lingered yet in the earlier monuments of the 
new. There is thus some sameness of tone, though not of detail, in the 
volume ; and it naturally forms a less pleasurable study than its precur- 
sors. Less pleasurable, but hardly less attractive. However superior may 
be the temper which loves to contemplate and to unfold the beautiful, to 
that which engages in or watches the branding of the foul, it cannot be 
denied that the feelings are as vividly at least, if not as nobly, enlisted in 
the latter. The arguments by which the unmasking of error can be sus- 
tained are more tangible than those which aim at the proof of excellence ; 
the audience more miscellaneous, and consequently larger. Few hearts 
are 80 tender bat they feel a relish in the flaying of pretence or even im- 
becility. If the attack is made on what time has sanctioned or conven- 
tion bolstered up, the aggressor excites sympathy for his “ pluck,” as well 
as the mere interest in antagonism and struggle. But the latter alone 
will suffice ; in criticism, as in life, the arraignment of a defendant, or the 
conviction of a criminal, collects a crowd. Hundreds will crush to the 
trial of a Mrs. Manning or a Tom Provis, where one cares to “ assist’ at 
the award of a Monthyon prize, or to see Mr. Disraeli distribute tea-and- 

to model 
though, therefore. there may be less to satisfy the love of art in this 
volume of The Stones of Venice than in the first, and yet more especially 
the second, Mr. Ruskin may count on keeping his readers’ attention as 
thoroughly alive. From this also, more pointedly than from the others, 
must the first step in the architectual reform which he champions—the 
abandonment of the Renaissance style—receive its impulse. He had es- 
tablished general principles of constructive and decorative truth, and had 
shown their observance in Gothic ; but the object was only half fulfilled, 
until he could evidence their violation in Renaissance work. As regards 
construction, the experimental process reasoned out in the first volume, 
where the author called upon his reader to build his own house to the best 
attainment of stability and convenience, had partly answered this object ; 
we have now to consider the art of architecture, not the science of build- 
ing,—and, tested by the canons previously propounded and exemplified, 
the style of the Renaissance is found wanting both in beauty and in mo- 
ral expression. 

Mr. Ruskin subdivides “ the third or Renaissance period” of Venetian 
architecture into three stages ; the Early, the Roman, and the Grotesque 
Renaissance. And here we may take occasion to indicate, in passing, the 

neral tendency, throughout the author’s reasonings, to classification of 
this kind. Not only are all the main topics of his discourse, whether in 
matters of principle or in matters of fact, thus divided into their several 
sections, but even in subordinate arguments and casual illustrations, the 
points for consideration are stated separately, and each is exhausted in its 
turn. This method gives asystematic character to the style, and conveys 
an impression of determinate opinion. The Early Renaissance is treated of 
in two principal phases—the corruption of the Gothic, and a subsequent 
partial recurrence to bree types; and up to this point Mr. Ruskin 
speaks in terms of qualified but often warm praise. The Roman Renais- 
sance, the most distinctive development of the style, leads to an investi- 
gation of the whole spirit of the Renaissance schools, starting from archi- 
tecture, but including in its scope the arts generally and the social ten- 
dencies. This spirit Mr. Ruskin indicts as being composed of two elements 
—Pride and Infidelity ; and the former is further analyzed as Pride of 
Science, Pride of State, and Pride of System.* The treatment of the 
first of these three gives rise to much eloquent antithesis between art and 
science—clearly true in its basis, but pushed to a point to which few 
save absolute disciples will venture to follow Mr. Ruskin. Here occurs, 
incidentally, an estimate of the teaching of the Book of Job, not the less 
just for being such as the mere churchgoing reader would never have 
thought of. 

‘‘ The true and great sciences, more especially natural history, make men 
gentle and modest in proportion to the ‘Greece of their a orshension and 
oye perception of the infiniteness of the things they can never know. And this, 

seems to me, is the brog oe lesson we are intended to be taught by the Book 
ot Job ; for there God has thrown open to us the heart of a man most just and 

Hs and apparently perfect in all things possible to human nature, except hu- 
mility. For this he is tried: and we are shown that no suffering, no self- 
examination, however honest, however stern, no searching out of the heart by 
its own bitterness, is enough to convince man of his nothingness before God ; 
bat that the sight of God's creation will do it. For, when the Deity himself has 
willed to end the temptation, and to accomplish in Job that for which it was sent, 
He does not vouchsafe to reason with him ; still less does He overwhelm him with 
terror, or confound him by laying open before his eyes the book of his iniquities. 
He opens before him only the arch of the dayspring and the fonntains of the deep; 
nua bandh me tad | wane, 4 on the heaving waves, He bids him watch 
thee’: id d the work in done. e, old now Behemoth, which I made with 

“ Thus, if, I re: , there is any one lesson in the w ic 
forth more definitely than another, it is this of the holy pm eohiies inhuence 
of nataral science on the human heart. And yet, even here, it is not the science, 
but the perception, to which the good is owing ; and the natural sciences may 
ose themselves in classification 


become as harmful as any others wh 
and catalogue-making.” , aia Red 

In demonstrating the “ Pride of State,” Mr. Ruskin stretches, or rather 
assumes, a point in his own favour, which, like a similar instance in the 
second volume, we point out in fairness to the Renaissance, at the risk 
of harping on one string, and in a manner that might be supposed captious. 
A Renaissance architect, Averulinus, wrote a treatise, wherein, comparing 





* There is a contemptible spirit much abroad at present in literature—t 
of affecting a fantastic and absurd alliteration or jingle of sound in titles. a 
and think, Mr. Ruskin would be above any other than an accidental com. 

With it—although his “ Science, State, and System ” look suspicions, 





men of the middle classes, and rustics— 

with various stones, he says of chaleedonies, sardonyxes, &c., ** Quibus 
nulla macula inest non cernatur. Ita viri nobilitate iti eam vi- 
tam peragant cui nulle nota potest inviri.” [inveniri?] This Mr. Raskin 
translates—“ And wfter these come the chalcedonies and sardonyxes, &c., 
which are so t that there can be seen no spot in them. Thus 
men endowed with nobility lead a life in which no spot can be found :” 
and he dilates on the fulsome adulation. We doubt the rendering of the 
first clause ; but no one aware of the syntactic value of the mood of the 
verbs “ peragant” and “ possit” can question fora moment that the second 
is an exhortation and not an assertion: “ Thus should (or Jet) men endow- 
ed with nobility lead,” &c. And the passage becomes inoffensive and even 
moral. 

The Grotesque Renaissance. “which is the corraption of the Renais- 
sance itself,” brings Mr. Ruskin to an extended definition of the ature of 
Grotesque generally, avd the qualities by which its noble are distinguished 
from its ignoble manifestations. In such inquiries as these, we know no 
writer who approaches Mr. Ruskin in grasp of the subject, subtility of 
thought, and bright coinage of abstract qualities into express images,-— 
reminding us sometimes of the Socratic (or Platonic ?) arguing of an ana- 
logy between cookery and rhetoric. We can only give a few heads of the 
conditions through which Mr. Ruskin traces the Grotesque. He divides 
it first into two elements,—the ludicrous, and the terrible ; according to 
the predominance of either of which, the sportive grotesque or the ludi- 
crous grotesque is generated. Necessary play—the relaxation of men who 
work--produces the legitimate sportive grotesque ; inordinate play—the 
self-indulgence of the idle—produces the base sportive grotesque. The 
terrible grotesque “ will be found always to unite some expression of vice 
and danger, but regarded in a peculiar temper, sometimes of predetermined 
or involuntary apathy, sometimes of mockery, sometimes of diseased and 
ungoverned imaginativeness;...... the true grotesque being the expres- 
sion of the repose or play of a serious mind, the false grotesque ...... the 
result of the full exertion of afrivolous one.” In referring to the symbolic 
grotesque, we think Mr. Ruskin strains after a justification of what is ano- 
malous, and indefensible, however excusable in many cases on the grounds 
not of intention but of inadequacy. The fact “ that there is nothing so base 
in creation but that our faith shall give it wings which shall raise us into 
companionship with Heaven,” cannot reconcile good sense or feeling to 
symbols,” in which the sanctity or majesty of meaning’was contrasted..... 
with every appearance of malignity or baseness ;” norcan we regard it as 
other than plain sophistry to advance that “ sometimes the designer at last 
became wanton in his appeal to the piety of his interpreter, and recklessly 
poured out the impurity and the savageness of his own heart for the mere 
pleasure of seeing them overlaid with the fine gold of the sanctuary by the 
religion of their beholder.” 

The fourth chapter of this volume is the “Conclusion” of the book. It 
contains, in a somewhat discursive form, an estimate of the unexampled 
opportunities of the present age ; of its dangers, “ the pride of vain know- 
ledge, and the pursuit of vain pleasure” ; hopeful aspirations for the future 
of English architecture. based on “ Mr, Hope’s church, in Margaret Street, 
Portland Place,” and for the fature of English art, based on the doings of 
the “ Preraphaelites” ; also a final assertion of “the great principle to 
which all that bas hitherto been stated is subservient” (a principle which 
had been indicated with some definiteness in Modern Painters and the 
Seven Lamps)—“ that art is valuable or otherwise only as it expresses 
the personality, activity, and living perception, of a good and great hu- 
man soul; that it may express and contain this with little help from exe- 
cution, and less from science ; and that, if it have not this--if it show not 
the vigour, perception, and invention of a mighty human spirit—it is 
worthless.” To which principle we respond no doubting amen. 

“To this “ conclusion” succeed appendices and indices ; the last of these 
second being a guide to all that is most worth seeing in Venice in artand 
architecture, from the Ruskinian point of view. If merely as a local 
hand-book, this appears most valuable. It contains in addition some of 
the noblest descriptive passages in the volume,--which, in fervid delinea- 
tions of mere scenery, is scarcely so rich as the other two. The burning 
of passionate love for Tintoret’s works, which had blazed forth on more 
than one former occasion, glows at white heat through these pages, Dante, 
Michel Angelo, and Tintoret, are declared to be the three “ greatest men 
whom Italy has produced.” 

The following extract constitutes the major part of an “ explanatory 
note” preceding the indices, Its decisive statement of the theory and pro- 
cess of the whole work, absolving us from offering any less authoritative 
explanation, recommends it for quotation in preference to passages more 
conspicuous in qualities of style. 

“‘ Wherever there really is a serious purpose in a book or a picture, the author 
does wrong who either in modesty or vanity, (both feelings have their share in 

ng tue dislike of personal interpretation) trusts entirely to the patience 
and intelligence of the readers or spectators to penetrate into their significance. 





_ THe Aloton.._ 


different orders of men—n 





problems, whose union we know not where to find 
these qualities may be diseovered coexisting as 
furnish examples of dogmatism and partiality ; but 


borious observation expressed by conviction, and the 
the impatient assertion of trath.— Spectator. 


Sine Arts. 

Mr. J. B. Waxvesrorve.—This esteemed artist, 
of Scots,” has been so generally popular with the 4/bion subscribers, haw 
returned to New York from Canada, with the intention of following bis 
profession, during the winter, in this city. What he has done in the way 
of landscape and portrait-painting, both in water-colours and oil, is the 
best recommendation of him that we car offer to our friends. He is to be 
found at 198 Fourth Street. or communications may be addressed to him 
at this office. 
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Prizes at Mancuesten.—The prizes of the Royal Manchester Institu- 


tion Exhibition have been awarded as follows :—to Mr. C. W. Cope, R.A. 
a prize of 50 guineas for his picture of “ Othello relating his Adventures,” 
as the best painting in oj] of a scene in dramatic literature ; to Mr. Wil- 
Lane Listen, § wo yet yotare of Venice, a prize of 50 guineas ; and to Ba- 
wa uid, the Heywood ailver medal, worth 20 guineas in money 

for his drawing of “ The Magic Mirror,” i ; 





PARIS AND LONDON ; IMPROVEMENTS. 


Every visitor of Paris is struck with the extent, variety, and importance 
of that which Louis Napoleon is doing for the French Sapien! ; not only 
in finding employment for large numbers of the working classes, bat ia 
improving and adorning the capital so that the work itself shall stand 
after he shall have passed away. Whatever the motive, whatever the sae- 
rifice or cost, certain advantages wiil remain, which the French especiaby 
can prize, and which might be prized indeed by the people of any eapital im 
Europe. The chief improvements are these. The opening of two. great. 
streets ; one from the Ixdtel de Ville to the Strasbourg Railway station,— 
a broad street to be planted with trees ; the other, from the Place de lm 
Concorde, the-Tuilcries and the Louvre, to the Hotel de Ville, a 
mile and a half in length,—a street of palaces with two grand squares im 
it : an immense barrack behind the Hétel de Ville,—a palace of stone, to 
contain 3600 soldiers, and to constitute a fort commanding the Hétel de 
Ville and the streets around’: the completion of the Tuileries ace 
to the original design, adding a wing, and forming the most extensive 

Jace in the world : the restoration and decoration of the Louvre; the 
improvement and completion of the aye the restoration and decoration 
of several churches,--Notre Dame, the Sainte Chapelle, St. Eustace, St. 
Etienne du Mont, St. Géneviéve, the chapel of the Invalides, and the 
tomb of the first Napoleon : the great Exhibition building of 1855,—a pal- 
ace of solid stone, 800 or 900 feet long, 400 feet broad, whose walls are al- 
ready springing from the ground, exhibiting a long row of marble arches, 
rising above one another, and forming already a conspicuous object in an 
avenue of the Champs Elycées. 1t is not only the material, —— and 
the extent of these improvements and new buildings which strike the vis- 


itor, but also the grouping, so arranged, at commanding points of vier . 


as to present a striking scene, solacing to the pride of the Parisian in its 
effect on the mind of the stranger. Even the off-lying Bois de Boulogne 
is undergoing such improvements as to make it a great pleasure-ground. 
for the Parisians. Successive governments of Paris have kept. their 
river, so inferior to ours in size and utility, at least pure ; it is now to be. 
made navigable to the sea. With far less enterprise resident in the body 

of the people, Paris will be supplied very shortly with a circular railway 

surrouading it and uniting all the lines of the kingdom. 

The Englishman is not only struck by this immense improvement for 
the Parisian, but also by the contrast which the capital of France presenta 
with his own. The ever-recurring question in Paris is, where does the 
money come from? But we, who have so much more means for the pur- 
pose, are still without the commencement of improvements on such a seale 
or in sucha style. The game of Louis Napoleon is pretty well understood 
and it is one of great hazard. The devotion of so much industry to the 
process of conversion, and not of production, necessarily “ locks up” an 
amount of capital, which France is likely to need ; and hence the speeula- 
tion in which the principal manager of France is now enga involves @ 
great chance that bankruptcy may come before success. Nevertheless, it. 


is tolerably certain that these speculations will pay. Paris will gain by 
being earaengae: : f°. day the river will give facilities to its 
commerce ; the circular railway will probably be worked ata profit. And 





At all events, I will, as far as possible, spare such trouble with respect to these 
volumes, by stating here, finals and clearly, both what they intend and what 
they contain ; and this the rather, because [ have lately noticed, with some 
surprise, certain reviewers announcing as a discovery, what I thought had lain 
eupenly on the surface of the book, namely, that ‘ if Mr. Ruskin be right, all the 
architects, and all the architectural teaching of the last three hundred years, 
must have been wrong.’* This is indeed precisely the fact ; and the very thing 
I meant to say, which indeed I thought I had said over and over again. I be- 
lieve the architects of the last three centuries to have been wrong ; wrong with- 
out exception ; wrong totally and from the foundation. 

“ This is exactly the point I have been endeavouring to prove, from the begin- 
ning of this work to the end of it. But as it seems not yet to have been stated 
clearly enough, I will here try to put my entire theorem into an unmistakeable 
form. The various nations who attained eminence in the arts before the time of 
Christ, each of them, produced forms of architecture which in their various de- 
grees of merit were almost exactly indicative of the degrees of intellectual and 
moral energy of the nations which originated them ; and each reached its great- 
est perfection at the time when the true energy and prosperity of the people who 
had invented it were at their culminating point. Many of these various styles 
of architecture were good, considered in relation to the times and races which 
gave birth to them ; but none were absolutely good or perfect, or fitted for the 
— of all future time. The advent of Christianity for the first time ren- 

ered possible the full development of the soul of man, and therefore the full de- 
velopment of the arts of man. Christianity gave birth to a new architecture, 
not only immeasurably superior to all that had preceded it, but demonstrably 
the best architecture that can exist ; perfect in construction and decoration, 
and fit for the practice of all time. 

« This architecture, commonly called ‘ Gothic,’ though in conception perfect, 
like the theory of a Christian character, never reached an actual perfection, 
having been retarded and corrupted by various adverse influences; but it 
reached its highest perfection, hitherto manifested, about the close of the thir- 
teenth century, being then indicative of a peculiar energy in the Christian 
mind of Europe. In the course of the fifteenth century, owing to various causes 
which I have endeavoured to trace in the preceding pages, the Christianity of 
urope was undermined ; and a Pagan architecture was introduced, in imita- 
tion of that of the Greeks and Romans. ” 

“The architecture of the Greeks and Romans themselves was not good, but 
it was natural ; and, as I said before, good in some respects, and for a particu- 
lar time. But the imitative architecture introduced first in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and practised ever sigce, was neither good nor natural. It was good in 
no respect, and for no ti All the architects who have built in that style 
have built what was worthless ; and therefore the greater part of the architec- 
ture which has been built for the last three hundred rs, and which we are 
now building, is worthless. We must give up this style totally, despise it and 
forget it, and build henceforward only in that perfect and Christian style hith- 
erto called Gothic, which is everlastingly the best. This is the theorem of these 
volumes. In support of this theorem, the first volume contains, in its first 
chapter, a sketch of the actual history of Christian architecture, up to the 
period of the Reformation ; and in the subsequent chapters, an analysis of the 
entire system of the Jaws of architectural construction and decoration, deducing 
from those laws positive conclusions as to the best forms and manners of build- 
ing for all time. 

“The second volume contains in its first five chapters, an account of one of 
the most important and least known forms of Christian architecture, as exhi- 
bited in Venice, together with an analysis of its nature in the fourth chapter ; 
and, which is a peculiarly important part of this section, an account of the 
power of colour over the human mind. 

“ The sixth chapter of the second volume contains an analysis of the nature 
of Gothic architecture, properly so called ; and shows that in its external form 
it complies precisely with the abstract laws of structure and beauty, investigated 
in the first volume. The seventh and eighth chapters of the second volume 
illastrate the nature of Gothic architecture by various Venetian examples. The 
third volume investigates, in its first chapter, the causes and manner of the cor- 
raption of Gothic architecture ; in its second chapter, defines the nature of the 
Pagan architecture which superseded it ; in the third chapter, shows the con- 
nexion of that Pagan architecture with the various characters of mind which 
brought about the destruction of the Venetian nation ; and in the fourth chap- 
ter, points out the dangerous tendencies in the modern mind which the practice 
of such an architecture indicates. 

“Such is the intention of the preceding pages, which | hope will no more be 
doubted or mistaken. As far ag regards the manner of its fulfilment, though I 
hope, in the course of other iiMjuiries, to add much to the elucidation of the 

oluts in dispute, I cannot feel it necessary to apologize for the imperfect hand- 
ing of a subject which the labour, of a long life, had I been able to bestow it, 
must still have left imperfectly treated.” 


The Stones of Venice, of which we here take leave, is a solemn book : 
the production of an earnest, religious, progressive, and informed mind. 





} love, and just estimate of art, a holding fast to fadt and repudiation of 





The author of this omay on architecture bas condensed into it a poetic ap- 
rehension, the fruit of awe of God and delight in gature, a knowledge, 


it is possible that the Government which bestows these advantages on the 
French capital may become so far stable as by that means to the 
credit for increasing its resources at the next stage of its financial diffieul- 
ties. It is by no means certain, therefore, that the speculation is a false 
one.— Spectator. 

THE SAME; THE COST IN PARIS. 


Tae Cost or Parts Improvements.—An imperial decree has jast snb- 
jected al! iron entering Paris to a considerable octroi, or ministerial duty. 
The great demand for building material has so vastly raised the price of 
both stone and wood, that in the re-erection of the new streetsiron bud 
come to be universally employed, both in pillars and in vaulting or ceiling. 
But as the municipality of Paris will have some millions-to pay the bak- 


ers for selling bread under price, and as at the same time it is pledged . 


and bound to carry on the great works in hand of demolition and recon- 
struction, a diminution of its octroi, or duties levied at the gates, conta 
not be permitted. Hence the effect of the strange exceptional regime to 
which Paris is now subjected is to provide cheap bread for the working 
classes, at the expense of dear houses and shops to the middle and pro 
prietorial class. 

The consequence of undertaking so much building work at once in Paris 
has been to increase the original cost of a house to well nigh double of 
what it would have been, had such enterprise been left to its gradual ope- 
ration through a number of years. Stone, wood, and workmanship have 
all augmented in a frightful ratio; and house-rent in Paris must be not 
only temporarily, but permanently, increased to a very high rate. If in- 
deed this building were in an open space, where in future times fresh 
houses might be raised of cheaper material and at a cheaper rate, the 
prices of course would decline, and the capital expended now cease to be 
remunerative. But the space for city buildings is limited, as it is indis- 
pensable to trade. 

The Times the other day contrasted what bad been done in Paris by 
those great ediles, Napoleon the First and Napoleon the Third, with what 
has been done in London by its ruling aldermen, Most certainly in the 
way of architectural ornament we are far behind. There can be no doubt 
that we excel in political economy rather than in architecture. While the 
Emperor is beautifying his capital, and rendering it almost uninhabitable 
from increased dearness, we are only in a vulgar way one 
and making it easier and less costly to livein. But even iu this we get 
no help from the aldermen. 

Dearness has nevertheless one good quality. It drives people into other 
modes of economy and saving. In Paris it has already superseded wood, 
both on the hearth and in the rafter, by coal and by iron, two raw products 
of which France possesses very limited store ; and the in consequence 
throughout the capital is for foreign coal and foreign iron, for which she 
has her unrivalled wealth of manufactures to exchange. Paris thus appears 
doomed to become inevitably free-trader.-- Examiner. 


THE SAME ; CANDID CRITICISM ON LONDOy. 
Some attention having been lately called to the increasing magnifi- 
cence of Paris, it is due to the national taste of this country to point oat 
the improvements that have been lately effected and are now in progress 


in the British Metropolis. , 
To begin with Buckingham Palace ; and indeed we may well say to 
“begin” with it, for we can scarcely hope to see it finished. § in 


front of the Palace, we look upon the enclosure of the Park, and we 
a national pride in stating that there has been an extensive addition to 
the valuable collection of aquatic birds which absorb so much of the at- 
tention—and the bread-crumbs—of the bystanders. Every one is familiar 
with the fountain opposite the Palace, and the familiarity of the» public 
had been accompanied by a contempt which was perfectly natyral, This 
fountain, formerly consisting ofa stone ginger-beer bottle, stauding in a 
round pie dish, has been removed, the operation having served the double 
urpose of improving a work of Art, and giving employment toone plaw-. 
r, a bricklayer, and a bricklayer’s labourer for nearly a fortnight. This 
stroke of policy combined the advancement of national taste with a pro- 
itiation of the working class, or, at least, of those members of it—three 
n all—who were engaged in the transmogrification of the ginger-beer 
bottle in a pie dish complete to the present substitute, which, though 
highly effective, is exceedingly simple. and is, in fact, nothing buta plug- 
hole. 
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blance of a bunch of Prince of Wales’s feathers on the 
the gates are appended. When this magnificent idea is realised on 
gate-posts, the spectator, looking from the north, will have no less 
x feathers + - Xn — — might be looked for in vain in 
other capital o rope. Turning our gaze upwards to the Palace, 
we are struck by the dazzling effect of several thousand of whitewash 
which have been lavished on the front of the royal , while, for 
the eake of contrast, the sides and back of the building have been left in 
all their pristine dirtiness. 

We now proceed to the City, by Pall Mall; and on our way, we 
will etop at the Ordnance Office where, as it is a public building, we will 
what public taste and public money have effected. The architect has, 
@ boldness amounting to auddvity, piled an extra attic, on to each of 
two xings, thus producing a wondrous novelty of effect by making the 
of the building considerably higher than the centre. Criticiam might, 
complain of a rather too free use of the cowl—and, indeed, of a 
startling variety of cowls—-in the treatment of the chimney-pots. 
eastwards, and shutting our eyes—for obivous reasons—as we 

Trafalgar Square, we tura round when we reach the Strand, and 
glimpse of the pigtail of George the Third rigor a sort off paral- 


Yerning ant Wau u this subterranean sqairt, which we are happy 
6 da, we walk up to tes of the Palace, where taste and industry 
are at in the form of a stone-mason, who is occupied in chipping the 
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te the Electric Clock, which is the star of the rhood. The 
remarkable work of Art that greets us on our way is the wooden 
of a Mandarin, which nods to us from the window of a tea-dealer’s ; 
curious specimen of sculpture in wood is faced by a remarkable 
carving in the form of a joint of cold meat in the cook’s shop op- 
Finding ourselves eventually in the City, we pass the end of Far- 
Street, pausing fora moment at the Waithman Monument, and 
that the artist who gave his head to this block ought to have his 


another. 
the more ambitious improvements that have been 
ormous cost, and we are struck with astonish- 
has been made by the architect of the Man- 
right to destroy the effect of St, Paui’s, by rais. 
nary brick structure to a considerable height above the 
thedral, and thus suggesting the recollection of the frog and 
fable. The architect of the Manchester Warehouse, who 
nknown “ bird,” has endeavoured to swell himeglf out to the di- 
of a Wren, and the result is, that though he may have damaged 
‘of St. Paul’s, he has made his own paltry pile ridiculous by its 

on to the ¢ metropolitan monument. 

Prom the sketch we have given it will be seen that we cannot be charged 
with doing nothing in the way of alteration to the Metropolis, but, on the 
eoutrary, we are doing much that will give a lesson to Art by teaching 
what to avoid, or, at all events, what would be better avoided.— Punch. 
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“MURDER WILL OUT.” 


A crime has within a few weeks been brought to light in Russia, which 
im @ most striking manner supports the above adage. 

Sa the month of May, 1851, a schooner was d from the village 
of Soroka, near the town of Kemi on the White Sea, to Spitzbergen, with 
@eders to remain the winter over in this latter place. The schooner was 
commanded by a captain by the name of Ivan Goodsdaroff, and having 
him a mate by name Jacob Isakoff and seven sailors. Some time 
the vessel had arrived at Spitzbergeu, the mate and the greater 
of the crew became desirous of returning home, and demanded 
captain should accede to their wishes, before winter set in. The 
however, refused, telling them that they were bound to obey him 
falfil the en ments they had entered into, and in consequence the 
particular, was very much incensed against him. 
day when the captain had gone on shore with two of the men, Ivan 
and Andrei Kulikin, to shoot wild fowl, it appears that the men re- 

on board, having consulted with each other, had come to the de 
ation of sailing away and leaving the captain and the two above- 
to their fate ; for when the captain, who was the first to give 
came down to the seashore and called for a boat, a long time 
before his order was attended to. At length, however, the mate 
by name Gregori, came with a boat, both having their guns 
hen the captain expressed his di re at their want of 
in obeying bis orders, the mate told him that unless he fired 
gon he would not take him back in the boat. The skipper com- 
a Geegurlt wee ml him to Fx ay ae a the mate now 
to shoot him down, iately obeyed orders, 

naissed his aim, and the captain was omiek tontly, Shon laabnete. rush- 
forward, caught him and held him fast. The skipper now implored 
twe men to spare his life, but finding them inexorable, he at length 
Gared his breast, begging them not to torture him, but to put him to death 
atence. Unmoved by his submission, the mate fired and the captain fell, 
@ ball having passed through his heart ; and the murderers taking his gua 
with them, hurried off to the ship, set sail, and directed their course home- 
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From some heights behind the scene of action the two men. who had ac- 
eompanied the captain on shore, had been witnesses of the dreadful deed, 
aed when they arrived on the' beach, they found the skipper’s corpse, 
whieh they buried on the spot. Ivan Sinej, who knew how to write, then 

_ immediately scratched on the stock of his gun, a succinet narrative of 
what had taken place, as also the name of the murderer, and, as they 
feared they mighf starve to death in this desert spot, the two men then 
‘weat to a place seventy wersts from thence, where they hoped to meet 
with some of their countrymen ; but when after a most tiguing journey 
bs Ay os reached the spot, they found nothing but a little empty hovel. 

long as ae | had powder and shot they supported life with the game 

which they killed, but which they were obliged to eat raw, as theyhad no 
fiack wherewith to make a fire. hen their provision of ammunition was 
nothing remained for them but to die. Andrei Kulikin died 

a the en of four weeks, and Ivan Sinej having recorded this event with 

Ge ethers on the stock of his gun, added that he also was very weak, and 

felt the approach of death, which probably ensued after a short while. 
murderer and his companions had in the meanwhile arrived at Ber- 
tevaag, ia East Finmark, having, as they pretended, lost two of the crew 

@a their way from Spitzbergen, and one man died after their arrival in 

aag, and was buried there. Having hired two Norwegian sailors to 
wrake up for their loss, they proceeded to Vardo, where a Russian skipper 
aliewed them to tuke two of his crew in lieu of the Norwegians, and with 
these they returned to Soroka. Here they reported that the captain and 
eat of the crew had perished on a whaling expedition at Spitzbergen, but 

8 guspicions were entertained against them, they were placed under ar- 

west. However, no evidence could at that time be brought against them, 
and np were therefore soon again liberated. 

Bat the crime was not long to remain unavenged. In the month of 
March, last year, a vessel from Hammerfest, in Norway, happened to an- 
choc at Spitzbergen, near the spot where Ivan Sinej and Andrei Kulikin 
died. The co of the latter was found outside the cabin, that of the for- 
@@ier in the cabin, and at its side the gun with the portentuous inscription. 
‘The perweginns buried the corpses, and carried away with them the gun, 
which, oa their return to Hammerfest, was despatched by a Russian ship 
#@ Archangel, and delivered into the hands of the governor there. The 
‘murderers were in consequence immediately seized and examined. On 

the tell-tale gan they at oace confessed their guilt, and confirmed 
= facts stated there as far as they were acquainted with them. They 

confessed that as Gregori, who haa first fired at the captain, had 
subsequently laid claim to assume the chief command of the vessel, they 
ead thrown him overboard, and that later still, when, daring the course of 
voyage, one of the other men expressed remorse at what had been 
they had also thrown him overboard, for fear of his betraying them. 
man who died on their arrival at Berlevaag had also, in a manner, 
to death, for as he had expressed excessive joy at the thought of 
countrymen on shore, they thought this portended evil, and avail- 
ves of his inordinate love of brandy, they induced him to drink 
an excess that he died in consequence. 
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THE BEARDED MOVEMENT. 


‘Twe of “ Punch’s” heroes, discussiag “the Moustache Movement,” de- 
@lare respectively, the one that he wears his honours of lip and chin, 
“@ecause it eaves trouble, and is so very ‘ealthy”--the other that 
fe wears his, “ because they looks ‘ansom, and goes down with the 

” We have before us a printed paper, just now reissued by a 
friend of ours, by whom it was last year circulated amongst 

cailway functionaries, strongly recommending their guards, engine-drivers, 
aad stokers to cultivate beards, as the best possible precaution against 
the effects of cold air traversed at rapid speed. It appears from the fol- 
certificate that, on oue railway at least, the advice bas been fol- 


i 


George Harrison, Esq., Scottish Central Railway, Perth. 
“Perth, 24th August, 1853. 
Sir, —We, the servants of the Scottish Central Bailway, beg to inform 








you that having last summer seen a circular recommending the men em- 
ployed upon railways to cultivate the growth of their beards as the best 
tion against the incl of the weather, have been induced to 

liow this advice, and the benefit we have derived from it induces us to 
recommend it to the general adoption of our brothers in similar service 


tthe kingdom. We can assure them, from our own experience, 
that will, by this means, be saved from the bad colds and sore throats 
of such uent occurrence without this natural protection. We are, Sir, 


for ourselves and fellow servants, your most faithful servants, 


(Signed) 

“G. Hally, Guard ; J. Marshall, do. ; J. Rennie, do.; P. Strachan, do.; 
T. Dawson, do. ; J. Gordon, Inspector of Police ; R. Bone, Engineman ; J. 
Pearce, do.; W. Drummond, Fireman, A true copy. Colin Croll, pro 
George Harrison.” 

The hint for this proposal was taken from the following passage of Sir 
Francis Head’s “ Paaget of French Sticks :”— : 

“«* Who is this?” I said to him, looking at a tall man walking towards 
us in a sort of half-uniform, with an unusually long and thick black beard. 
‘One of our guards,’ he replied. It occurred to me at the moment that 
our railway directors in England might for the same service recommend 
the adoption of this fashion. In regions of intense cold it is invariably 
found necessary to cover a shaved chin, and there is no cheaper or warmer 
protection than that which nature bas granted to the lower half of a man’s 
face ; it would be especially economical and convenient torailway guards, 
who, when travelling at thirty or forty miles an hour through cold air, 
itself flying in an opposite direction, say from forty to sixty - an hour, 
are exposed—to say nothing of rain, sleet, snow, hail, and sunshine—to 
very trying vicissitudes of temperature and climate.” 

The benevolent propagator of the “ bearded movement” in this country 
states farther that— . ’ 

“ He spent nine years of his life in Russia. where the frost is so exces- 
sive that the thermometer falls sometimes (by our scales) to thirty-five 
degrees below zero, and yet he never saw a common Russian with an 
covering round his neck except that provided by nature, which effectual- 
ly protects his chin, and the glands of his throat. They travel in their 
sledges at almost railway speed, and are therefore exposed to the utmost 
severity of the frost, from which, thus protected, they never suffer any in- 
convenience.”’ 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri. If we beard Russia, it is but fair reciprocity 
to let Russia beard us—at least our locomotive employés. That the 
tice is French as well as Russian, may combine partisans of the most op- 
posite side in its favour. The public, as well as the railway companies, 
and employés, are interested in the vigorous condition of these functiona- 
ries, and it ap 
be likely to promote that desirable object.— Globe. 





Te Suitan’s New Krosx.—Some of our readers will remember that 
Mr. W. J. Smith, of Her Majesty’s Office of Works, was sent to Constanti- 
nople, a few years ago, to erect a building for the British embassy. Du- 
ring the time of his residence there he has designed and superintended 
several works for the Sultan, which will not fail to advance the arts in 
that coun Moreover, at the request of the Sultan, he has instructed 
five young Turks in architecture. Every circumstance which can give us 
an insight into the condition of things in Turkey is particularly interest- 
ing at this moment. Architecture is at a very low ebb in Constantinople. 
The building is called in Turkey a kiosk—and what we should in Eng- 
land call a casino—a buildiag where his imperial majesty the Sultan 
Abdul Medgid passes his afternoons, and ofttimes gives receptions or 
levees. Here, too, he oftentimes dines, enjoying the exquisite views 
which this building commands of the Bosphorus, the Seraglio Point, and 
the entrance to Constantinople by sea. It is erected on the Artillery- 
parade, called Tophana ; the foundations are on a swamp, with springs of 
water issuing from every part. The foundations were concreted, the first 
example of the sort in Constantinople; and the Turks watched this work 
with great interest, but were incredulous of its results. But for the Sul- 
tan’s confidence in the architect it would have been stopped. The system, 
there, under similar circumstances, would have been piling. The building 
is now called the “Bijou of Constantinople.” His Majesty, while the 
kiosk was in construction, requested Mr. Smith to furnish it ; so English 
upholsterers were sent to, and the Sultan has now a complete European 
edifice. There are English stoves in every room. The interior walls and 
ceilings have been artistically painted in eolours. The roof forms a ter- 
race, and is covered with lead. The staircase is lighted by nine compart- 
ments between the capitals of the columns, filled in with crimson stained 
glasa, The building has about 75 feet in frontage. and is 40 feet deep ; it 
is erected of stone, with the exception of the plain walls, which are of 
trick, stuccoed with lime and sand. The lime in the country is excellent. 
The carving was dore by native stonemasons. The principal front has a 
portico of square pillars, and faces the Bosphorus. Bas-reliefs in the 
square columns of the portico represent the arms used by the artillery. 
The upper floor is for the sole use of his Imperial Majesty ; the lower floor 
for the Sultan’s suite. On the opening of the kigsk--for nearly every 
building is opened in state—his imperial Majesty expressed his personal 
admiration of the whole work to the architect, and invited, on a subse- 
quent day, all the pachas and grandees of the empire to visit it. This 
building was erected at the recommendation of his Highness Ahmet Fethi 
Pacha, a brother-in-law of the Sultan, and one of the greatest admirers of 
modern civilization, when it is legitimate. The work is as satisfactorily 
executed as if it had been done in London. The whole cost of the build- 
ing was about £10,000. The same architect has erected a modern theatre 
for Italian operas in Constantinople, and was invited by his ay ! into 
the Imperial box, on a representation given by command of the Sultan 
before the opening ; and after the opera, received from him a diamond 
snuff box. Just before his departure from the East, he completed a winter 
garden for the Sultan, with rooms attached, furnished and fitted up with 
articles of English manufacture, made expressly for it. In the centre of 
the winter garden is a crystal fountain of large dimensions, Mr. Smith 
has done other extensive works, but we regret to hear that he has been 
badly recompensed, and has exercised his art for the benefit of others 
rather than himself. Against this, however, he has to put the “ honour” 
of private interviews with the Sultan, never granted, as we are told, to 
any European before.— The Builder. 





‘A Mripsummen Nicut’s Dream” at Sapiers’ Wertts.—Probabl 
there were not a dozen persons in the crowded audience at Sadlers’ Wells 
the other night who did not go there with a purpose, more or less distinct, 
of solving two problems—how the Midsummer Wight’s Dream, for many 
years known to mere playgoers as 4 musical spectacle, was to be restored 
to its original form by a conscientiously Shaksperean manager ; and how 
Phelps himself would reach the ultima thule, the very stretch and nether- 
most Bottom, of Shaksperean farce. To say that the essentials of an actor 
include a power of personation, may seem aboutgas original and profound 
a truth, as that an actor ought to know how to act. How often does he? 
This one quality is, beyond all manner of doubt, the rarest on the stage ; 
and if we say that as many as half a dozen of our professional actors 
have it, perhaps we shall be contradicted. For our part, we were glad to 
find that such an actor as Phelps had undertaken to play Bottom the Wea- 
ver. Fuseli would not have dreamt of omitting the fools and clowns from 
his Shakspeare portraits; and, in an art which does not present many 
analogies with painting, we do recognise some parallel with the labours of a 
Fuseli in this movement of Phelps towards completing Ais Shaksperean 
series. 

The piece was carefully, not extravagantly mounted. In the Athenian 
“ gets” and groupings there was not so prodigal a display as Phelps gave 
usin Timon of Athens. It was in the fairy scenes that thé liberal taste 
of his m menf was most conspicuous, and here, indeed, there is much 
to praise. The Times, in an excellent paper, has anticipated our remark, 
that an effect of mist was gained by the simple means of dressing the 
whole crowd of fairy forms in green, the exact colour of the foliage. This 
plan of rendering the objects in themselves indistinct, instead of obscuring 
them with a medium, will be recognised by practical artists as the more 
natural ess, by which the common trick of “scumbling” is avoided. 
Could Oberon and Titania have been played by children, as were all the 
fairy court, we should have liked them better. The P vee J gentleman, 
Master Artis, who played Puck, and played him so well that be — a 
a unanimous “call” at the end, was fearfully and wonderfully made 
up, looking as ifhe had tumbled out, a very loose leaf indeed, from Doyle 
“hys book of scraps.”” Down to his dormouse shoes, he was fairly born 
and bred. The other characters were, as Falstaff says, ‘mortal men, 
mortal men”—and women. It would be cheapening courtesy to notice 
any of them, beside Phelps. The picture he gave will be forgotten by no 
one who has once seen it. Bating a hardness we did not expect, such as 
one perceives when a painter of (technical) high art takes—not indeed, to 
the grotesque, like Faseli, but to what is generally understood by the 
“comic,” his acting was a delightful surprise. This hardness may have 
been the result of g first night’s a: and nothing would seem more 

me 


pears to us that the adoption of the above suggestion would th 


Y | not till 


ass’s head has been removed by Puck, We pass the technical minutiz, 


admirable in their way, such as clutching <7 
search 


at the space where the 
long ears have been, squinting down in 
breath 


the hairy nostrils, and 


drawing in his to try the effect of an invol bray. The 
struggle of stupidity to fix the receding inngie af  dieaes Gan dim! 
beautiful vision, was at ante humourous and pathetic. Finely 


, 
too, was the very natural conclusion of Bottom’s difficulty ; taking 
sudden refage in the idea that it was “ past the wit of man to say what 
this dream was.” The downright nonsense of the “ tedious brief tragedy” 
was, of course, quite in another order of fun. It set the house in a roar 
from the commencement, and kept them roariug till the end. which came 
so much too soon for an influential party in the gallery, that they were 
very near having it all over again. It should be observed, by the way, 
that the Sadlers’ Wells gallery has groWn rather formidable in its habit of 
audible criticiam, and by no means appears to hold in opinion with the 
generous duke Theseus regarding actors, that “ the best in this kind 
are but shadows, and the worst are no worse, if Imagination amend 
them.—.4 London Critic, Oct. 15. 





Weavine sy Exxcrricrry.-The Commerce Sericole, a French com- 
mercial paper, gives an account of the remarkable invention by which it 
is proposed to utilise the electric current in the process of —- In 
the Jacquard loom, as is well known, the regulation of that particular or- 
der of the thread which determines the distinctive character of the fabric, 
and which was formerly effected by children crouched ander the loom 
pulling cords, is at the present Be Bac by the movement which the wea- 
ver gives himself to a treadle. This invention, however admirable, is not 
without difficulties and certain defects, which it would be satisfactory to 
overcome by still simpler means. At each passage of the shuttle there 
must be a piece of cardboard of a certain breadth, pierced with holes ar- 
ranged so as to correspond with the design ; and when we bear in mind 
that for certain designs as many as 40,000 of these pieces of cardboard have 
to be used, and that 1,500 are required in ordinary cases for a design of 
the simplest col , and calculating that they cost about 15 francs 
(12s. 6d.) per hundred, it will be easily seen that these cards must be the 
cause of great expense, as well as inconvenience. 

There are other objections, also, of more or less importance ; such as 
the noise which the loom makes in working, the space which it occupies, 
and its constant liability to derangements. All these inconveniences are 
about to disappear by the introduction of electricity, the action of which 
is powerful, so easy to be directed, and so prompt in its various operations. 
The treadle of the weaver lifts the thread and connects the extremity of 
each by means of copper wire, with a current of electricity either positive 
ur negative at will, and the result is, that without any noise some of the 
remain suspended, and others descend, according as the current is 
directed. By this means as great a simplicity is effected in the weavin 
of fabrics of the most complicated nature as in that of common cloth, To 
direct the electricity, there is no longer need of mechanism for 
or tracing the design. A series of points are quanene in a line like the 
teeth of a comb, each point communicating with an elec t. The 
weaver will only have to pass underneath these points the design, traced 
od varnish on a cylinder or on a metalic leaf, in communication with the 

ttery. 

The current will pass only where the varnish is wanting, and it will be 
the corresponding threads only which will remain » and which 
by that means will reproduce the design as it came from the hands of the 
artist with a surprising exactitude. Instead of the expense of a desi 
through the means of complicated cards, you have only that of the lane 
design, and of the tending of the battery. Telegraphic experience proves 
how slight will be this last. There will be a saving in the most compli- 
cated designs of very a ay opm poy: of the expense, and in others 
certainly more than half. e shall be able, moreover, tocorrect and vary 
our designs by a few strokes of the brush ; and their ~ cost will per- 
mit a more frequent renewal. So soon as the patents of invention, whi 
are being applied for in every country of Europe, and in America, shall 
be obtained, it is intended to exhibit at Turin an electric loom, worked 
side by side with a Jacquard, producing the same fabric and the same de- 
sign, the public being freely admitted. 





Tue TRAVELLER SUPPCSED TO HAVE BEEN Lost—We have lately noticed 
the missing, and subsequent finding of Mr. Peter Macpherson, an adven- 
turous traveller in Switzerland. Here is his letter to the Editor of the 
Times, dated Edinburgh, Oct. 7. 

“ Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter sent to you from Zermatt, 
by “J.W.C.,” and published in your number of Tuesday, October 4. I 
imagine your correspondent is the gentleman who was at the Hotel du 
Mont Cervin on a botanical tour at that time I visited Zermatt, and, as 
our acquaintance was of no longer duration than between the Saturday of 
my arrival and the Monday of my departure, I have a debt of gratitude to 
discharge towards him for his generous kindness in making such inquiries 
for one so little known, when he became apprehensive that I had perished 
in the crevasses of Zmutt, or among the icebergs of Ferpécle. I have also 
to return my warmest thanks to Mr. Clements, of the Hotel du Mont Cer- 
vin, for the trouble which he has takeu in applying to the authorities in 
order to discover any traces of me. His want of success may be explained 
as follows :—When I got into the Val d’Errin I had to sleep at a chalet 
as there are no inns, and consequently no definite places to which applica 
tion could be made for probable information. Also, when I got to Sion 
next day I paused at the Lion d’Or only for half an hour to get refresh- 
ment, 80 that the people of the hotel would not remember me, and my 
name would uot occur in their strangers’ book ; and, still further, as it 
was early in the day, I pushed on towards the pass of the Diablerets, and 
was thus again quite off the beaten track. 5 

As to my inflexibility in attempting the “ perilous undertaking” of 
crossing the Col a’Errin alone, perbaps you will be kind enough to allow 
me to say a word. It is quite true that Mr. Clements dissuaded me in the 
strongest terms from making the attempt. but the fact is, I had so oftem 
listened to similar demonstrations, and subsequently found the danger to 
be comparatively trifling, that I really could not at the time know what 
value to put upon his friendly remonstrances. During the former halt of 
the day’s work I had managed to proceed, with the exercise of due caution, 
across the glacier of Zmutt, and thence to the Col d’Errin, without en- 
countering any more than the usual amount of danger to be expected upon 
Alpine excursions over snow and ice 10,000 feet above the sea level. It was 
I had descended a considerable distance on the other side that I got 
into very perplexing difficulties among crevasees, and felt apprehensive of 
aitous tonaet. The precipices of Dent Blanche appeared so very steep, 
and avalanches and torrents thundered down from them in such a formida- 
ble manner, that I resolved to try the opposite side of the glacier, though 
Professor Forbes and a correspondent in Mr. Murray’s Handbook had as- 
cended along these precipices to the Col by two different routes. Perhaps 
I gained nothing by this, though, after some considerable time and great 
difficulty, and certainly not a little danger, I got from the region of snow 
to that of bare ice, and thence to terra firma insafety, I followed as nearly 
as I could remember the route marked on Studer’s map for crossing the 

laciers of Ferpécle. " 

I shall feel much obliged by your inserting this note, as it will set at 
rest the minds of such as may have been alarmed by the letter from Zer- 
matt.” . 

Ocxaxic Postace.—The London Times of the 21st ult, takes strong 
ground against mail contracts, forgetful, it seems to us, that in many in- 
stances steam communications could not have been established without 
some such disbursement on the part of the State. This remark of course 
only applies to the early periods of oceanic intercourse. 

The following statement has recently been prepared, showing the an- 
nual amount of subsidies paid to the various contract steam companies, 
and the returns to the government in the shape of postage receipts, the 
annual balance against the country being no less than £342,790. This 
result affords of itself a striking illustration of the ge oy of State 
interference in one of the most important branches of private enterprise. 
When, however, it is recollected, in addition, that the ex ture of the 
sam in question has been a means of checking all that mprovement in 
steam navigation which is to be compe raha A by unrestricted competition ; 
that it has caused a rankling sense of injustice to be felt by those colonies 
which have been neglected, while others have been favoured ; that it has 
led the United States avowedly to adopt a retaliatory course, and has 
thus caused between the two governments a rivalry as irri as it 
would have been healthy if left to the energies of individuals ; -_ ° 
that it has placed for years past in the hands of the treasury the a 
miralty an almost irresponsible power of Gepeacing nearly a —S 
money to such companies as might be able to esta’ ish the neceseary 
fluence, a full idea may be gained of the nature of the ge rr mtd 
the present ministry are understood to have recognized in a great 
the evils that have thus arisen ; but, although they have a — te 
tion to check them, or bring them within more moderate aaiaiee 
future, the broad doctrine that the means of commercial comm 








credible to us than that it bas by this t disappeared, His most mar- 
vellous touch was in waking from the charmed sleep, during which his 





throughout the world should be left to develope, themselves, that special 
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bounties on one route can only operate unfairly upon others, and that the 
sole function of the government is to see that shipowners who undertake 
to carry letters strictly fulfil: the obligations they assume, is yet neither 
acted upon nor acknowledged :— 





Estimated am't of Terms of 
i trans- contract 
marine postage per an- 
Packet Line. for the year. num. 
North American......... emer  e hina ites £120,863 94 £188.040 
‘West Indian and Brazilian...................0-00-5 85,409 12 6 270,000 
sal, tedhindhs 03 + D adlihnis ect oe chmahestontealh 4 5,000 13 6 25,000 
Snes EN 6 NT ive 2 FCS vs Bwedaeeh Peed. the cows 127,696 8 0 199,600 
a RE Pr ... 11,957 30 20,500 
I os xe 0 Shades s Vaxcupediteess Troe teats 29,121 120 26,000 
Cage of Good Hopes: ities IAL. CA S.. 14,300 13 0 53,000 
Dene CRO OU OE ROTO 5 5 oi ic 5itin dss ctke on sre dlletea 2,534 20 23,240 
I aa en ae i dike . 51876 80 - 
a Ee a RRR Re 21,695 990 _ 
Hamburg and Holland.................... A 8,944 15 0 17,000 
ly ee), 7 * Sai £479,600 -5 4 £822,590 





ABERNETHY AND THE IntsHMay,—‘ It was on his first going through the 
wards after a visit to Bath. that. passing up between the rows of beds, 
with an immense crowd of pupils after him—myeelf among the rest—the 
apparition of a D 
ing out of bed, and literally throwing himself on his knees at Abernethy’s 
feet, presented itself. For some moments. everybody was bewildered ; 


j 
Irishman, with the Scantiest shirt I ever saw. jump- | 
| 





sumed ali its primitive excellence! Razors almost appear to be inspired 
with human passions, ibey get offended at too much work, and apparently 
| determined to have ashort period of recreation, or they get too fine in their 
ideas, and cud their old friends without mercy. Ifa man will take pains 
_ to study the humours of his razors, he may ® ave with some degree of 
| comfort. But how few have time or will condescend to do any such thing! 
Razors require to be coddled up in flannel and frequently sharpened. The 
difficulty is to secure the means of sharpening them. There are ingenious 
artists who profess to have invented strops and pastes infallible ; but ap- 
parently it is not given to all men to be able to use these things for the 
| desired end. Strops seem to be as capricious as razors. Then even sup- 

poring that your razor be tolerable, which it is once or twice in a lifetime, 

what diffienlty in laying it on. The laying on ofa razor is one of the 
| most critical things in the world. Great care won’t do; it requires a 
| lucky venturesomeness, one might say carelessness. The angle of inci- 
dence must be studied, but everything also depends on a kind of lively 
| and unthinking dash, which cautious people are just the most unfit to 
| acquire. A pause of an instant before the sweep, gives a wound an inch 
long, while the easy-minded and unreflecting fight away without harm. 

In short, what with the faithlessness of instraments, and the difficulty of 
| employing them, shaving is one of the greatest and most constant tor- 
ments that afflict humanity. 





A Vavvas._e Donation To A NewsPparper.—The Gazette des Hipitauz, 
one of the oldest medica] journals in France, has just received a donation 
of 10,000f. a year, from a physician attached to one of the hospitals in Paris, 


bat the poor fellow, with all his country’s eloquence, pot out such a | on conditioa—lst, that the donor’s name shall be kept inviolably secret ; 


torrent of thanks, prayers and blessings, and made such pantomimic dis- 
plays of his leg, that we were not long left indoubt. ‘That’s the leg, yer 

onnor! Glory be to God! Yer bonnor’s the boy to doit! May the 
heavens be your bed! Long life to your honnor! To the divole with 
the that said your honnor would cut it off!’ &c. The man had 
come into the hospital about three months before, with diseased ankle, 
and it had been at once condemned to amputation. Something, however, 
induced Abernethy to try what rest and constitutional treatment would 
do for it, and with the happiest result. With some difficulty the patient 
was got into bed, and Abernethy took the opportunity of giving usa 
clinical lecture about diseases and their constitutional treatment. And 
mow commenced the fun. Every sentence Abernethy uttered, Pat con- 
firmed. ‘Thrue, yer honnor, divole a lie in it. His honnor’s the grate 
dochter entirely!’ While at the slightest allusion to his case. off went the 
bed-clothes, and up went the leg, as if he were taking aim at the ceiling 
with it. ‘That’s it, by gorra! and a bitther leg than the villin’s that 
wanted to cut it off’ This was soon after I went to London, and I was 
mach struck with Abernethy’s manner; in the midst of the laughter, 
stooping down to the patient, he said with much earnestness: ‘ I am glad 
your leg is doing well ; bat never kneel, except to your Maker ’” 


* Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 255, sy Discarr. 
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White to play and checkmate in six moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 254, 
White. Black, 

‘ Kt. Ly ry > R. tks. Kt. 

Q. to KR. 5c or R. interposes, * 
3. Q. to B. 7 ch R. ihterposes 
4. 3. toQ. Kt. Last m— , 
5. K. moves, and checkmates 

by discovery. 


* In place «f interposing, should Black take Queen, the mate is alike forced re: 
tees: 3. R.toQ.4ch. 4. R. tks. P. ch. 5. Kt. checkmates at Q. B. 6.” Rh ents 





To ConresronpEents.—L. T.—Stale-mate is a drawn game all the world over. 
— M. R.—There is no error in Discart’s Problem which you enclose. We print 
the position above, and you will obtain the solution in regular course. 





UMBRELLAS AND Petricoats; tak Expanstve System.—I commence my 
series of Fashion articles with an account of two new garments, known as 
a at sory Umbrella Great-Coat,”’ and “ Prevel’s Self-Expanding Petti- 
Coa’ 

In the prospectus announcing the Umbrella Great-Coat, M. Prevel re- 
marks with justice, that the Umbrella is at best but a cumbrous utensil. 
It seems to a certain degree to protect the bearer from the rain, but it is 
apt to drip from the whalebones upon his feet, to get entangled with other 
umbrellas, to be borrowed and never returned, The Umbrella Great- 
Coat is intended to serve asa great-coat and an umbrella at the same 
time. It is made of any impervious material, and has, running along the 

lower edge, an air-proot tube. Under the collar is a little blow-hole com 
municating with this tube. The wearer applies his mouth to this hole, 
and with « few vigorous exhalations, he inflates it with air. The tube 
takes the consistency of a hoop, the great coat assumes tbe form of a div- 
iy sas ~~ sae de see way outside of the wearer’s feet. Such 
cnewnell be key a a - _ It has one immense advantage. No 

The Self Ex ing Petticoat consists in the application of a similar 
wind-pipe to the hem of a lady’s principal under-garment. One, says the 
inventor, stands out and takes up the room of six ordinary petticoats, and 
thus saves wear and tear, and economizes washing. It is true, that when 
a lady desires to get into a carriage, the hoop will be likely to stick at the 
door. To obviate this, she must, at the moment of embarking, turn a lit- 
tle screw, hidden in some fold of her dress, and let out the air. The swol- 
Jen folds at once collapse, and shrink into an extremely small compass. 
As she alights from the vehicle, she again applies her lips to the mouth- 
piece, inflates the tube and distends her skirts. This perpetual letting in 
and out of air, one would think, would become monotonous, not to say 
tedious, in time. It is possible that a flageolet might in some way be 
adapted to the tube, so that the wind, in escaping, might whistle an air. 
Or an arrangement of reeds might produce a melody like that of a barrel. 
organ, or ps of an Molian harp. No lady could allege, as an objec- 
tion, her inability to play upon the flute. Hamlet settled that question 
lon . Any one can cause a recorder to discourse most eloquent mu- 
sic, by just placing the fin upon certain vents. and raising them from 

others. Ask Herr Keenig if the whole art of the cornet a pistoi 
does not lie in the way he —s. his fingers. I anticipate an immediate 
success for the new petticoats. I need not say that this invention has been 
patented._-Paris correspondent N. Y. Daily Timss. 





A Cuaprer oy Suavine.—Shaving, as the greater f adult 
must be aware, is the business of clearing away the beard, ee oie 


once a day. A vast proportion of mankind shave th ves 
while others resort to barbers. Bat in whatever manner, or ake. 
ever it is done, it is a painful and annoying operation. In the first place 
there is no certain way of getting proper instruments. Razors are articles 
of so capricious a nature that even their own makers do not know when 
ef are good or bad. You may buy a magnificent and expensive case 

find not a single blade of worth among them all ; or you may pick up 
an old one for Is., which turns out excellent—at least for a time, for there 
is no calculating on a razor continuing good. Nay, a razor of res- 
pectable reputation will sometimes all of a sudden become execrable— 
you may lay it aside, and try it again in a month—when, lo, it has re- 


| 2d, that 3,000f. of the sum shall be employed in encouraging the authors 


of useful and practical papers published in the Gazette ; and, 3d, that the 
remaining 7,000f. shall-be employed in distributing copies of the Cazette 
to physicians or students who are too poor to pay the whole or any part 
of the eubseription, the simple declaration to that effect of the applicants 
being all that is to be required. This is probably the first time in the his- 
tory of the periodical press that a journal has been the object of such 
munificence. 











FOR SALE. 


HE FIRST-CLASS STEAMER “EN, PARAGUAY,’ formerly known as the 
steamer “‘ ROGER WILLIAMS.” She is about 400 Tons burthen, Coppered and Copper- 
Fastened, and a remarkably fast sailer, draws 6 feet of water, and would suit forthe Lake, Texas, 
or Florida Trade. Her Hull, Boilers, and Evgines are in first-rate order. 
For Terms and Conditions of Sale Apply to 


WILLIAM MURE, New Orleans. 





EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
JY ALES.—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON on the BAN« OF LIVER- 
POOL in Sums of £1 and upwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 


For Sale by CENTER & CO. 
Oct8—Cms. cor, Old Slip and Water Street, New York. 
—— NC; ao 


: ORATORY AND ELOCUTION. 


ROF. HOWS is prepared to receive PRIVATE PUPILS, at his resicence, No. 5 Cot- 
tage Place, three doors from Bleecker Street, 
New York, September 24, 1853. a. 


MBS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and English, sacred and 
4 secular, has decided to devote a tew bours each day for the instruction of young ladies 
private, or those intended for the Sine, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin will be happy to give 


all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near Broadway. 








N RS. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In- 
BA straction in Singing, at her residence, 200 Bleecker Street. Application can also be made 
at the Masie Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis. septl0O—dins. 


AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTRRAL, ©. E. 





REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giyx, Muss & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 


Hon. Peter MoGi1, 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 


Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 


llox. Jonx Breverty Rosinson, 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto. 
Wituiam H. Ropinson, Esq., 
Deputy Com. General, Montreal. 
Sin Grorer SIMPSON, Messrs. Gitwovur & Co., 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. Merchants, Montreal. 


June 4—lt. Messes. Lemesurier Roctu & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
RAFTS ON THR ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & ©0., 74 Broadway, 


These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co.” 
Pollen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 


DELLUC’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


4 hg excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more then three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by . 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 


N. B. Just received from London, the gennine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
burn eight hours. sepl0—3m. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
REMOVED TO ; ° 
The New York Bible House, Astor Place, Eighth Street, 
Between the Third and Fourth Avenues. 


OMBINING the advantages of a Library, both for reference and circulation, with Reading 
C and News Rooms, where the most important Periodical Publications and the leading News- 
papers, both American and Foreign, are promptly supplied. Openfrom 8 A. M. till 10 P. M. 

The public are respectfully invited to view the establishment. 


PHILIP J. FORBES, Librarian. 





A. Simpson, 














(By order.) 





WINES 


The Subscriber respectfully solicits attention to his present stock of CHOICE OLD WINES, 
Selected with great care from the first houses in Europe, and which are offered for sale at the 
lowest import prices 
CLARETS.—One Thoysand Cases, of various growths, including Lafitte, Chateau Margeaux 

Latour, Leoville, Larose, Cantenac, St. Emilion, Paulliac, St. Estephe, &c. 
SAUTERNE.—Chatean, Yquem, Haut Sauterne, {and other growths. 

HOCK.—Steinberger, Rudeshei , Hocheimer, Deideshei , Riesling, and other growths o 
1816. 

OCHAMPAGNE.—Sillery Mosseux, (Prize Wine) Fleur de Sellery, Vim de Bouzy, and Double 
Crown.—St. Perai, Chablis, Hermitage, Romanee Burgundy. 

SHERRY,—In wood and glass, from the best vineyards of Xerez, some of which cannot be sur- 

assed for their extreme delicacy and high flavor ; others of a golden and dark colour, possess- 

- the fine aromatic odour and nutty flavour so much appreciated by English consumers. 
PORT,—A choice stock in bottle and cask, which will be found mature, dry and fruity—free from 

Brandy and sweetmess. 

MADEIRA.—Some very choice lots of different vintages, in wood and glass. 

All the above will be found pure, natural and true Wines not fabricated by shippers to suit a 
vitiated taste. 

FOREIGN SPIRITS.—Old Coguac Brandy. Hennessy, Otard, Martell, and other brands—some 
very choice, old, dry, delicate and flavoury. Old Jamaica Rum, Old Scotch Malt Whiskey, 
Superior Holland Gin, Fine Old Monongahela Whiskey. Italian Bitters—Aquavite, Vermuth, 
Giriegie, the best tonics known. 

Families and Connoisseurs, Clubs, Military and Naval Messes, Steam-packet Cempanies, Ship 
Owners, Hotels and the Country Trade, will find it to their interest to purchase of the Subscriber, 
and will in all cases be supplied with the best qualities, at the respective and intermediate prices. 

The smallest quantity of Wines and Spirits can be sent with perfect ra@fety to the most distant 





of the Union. Persons trausmitting their orders by post, will please to specify the prices 
wish to . 
tly 16—3in. THOMAS McMULLEN, 10 Wall St., N. Y. 





WESTERN CHARAOTERS. 
NOW READY. 


WESTERN CHARACTERS ; Being Types of Border Life in the Western States. By J. L. 
MeConnel, author of “ Talbot and Vernon,” ‘* The Glenns,”’ &c. With numerons illustrations by 
ley. 12mo. Cloth. $1 25. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE; A Narrative of an Expedition into the Land of Ca- 
naan, in Randolph County, pL ea ; a Country flowing with Wild Animals, such as Panthers, 
Bears, Wolves, r, Otter, Badger, &c., and innumerable Trout; by five adventurous Gentle- 
men, without any aid of Government, and solely by their own resources, in the Summer of 1851. 
By “ The Clerke of Oxentorde.’? With numerous illustrations by Strother 12mo. Cloth. $1. 

LIFE IN THE MISSION, the Camp and the Zenana. By Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. 2 vols., 
12mo., clovh. $2 00. 

THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. Reprinted from the newly discovered copy of the Folio 
of 1682. Containing Early Mannseript EB. tions, with a Life History of the Stage, and Intro- 
duction to each Play. By J. Payne Collier, Ksq. 1 vol. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, $4 60. Sheep, 
$4 25; and in 8 vols., large 16mo., cloth, $6 00. 

BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. Personal Sketches and Memoirs of his@wn time. 
Jonah Bariington, With illustrations by Darley. $i 25. 
| | JOMINDS WATERLOO. The Political and Military History of the Campaign of Waterloo. 

From the French of General Baron Jomini By Lieut. Benet, U.S.A. Map l2mo. ¢ loth, 75¢. 

MOORE'S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THR RIGHT HON 
ORABLE RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. By Thomas Moore. With Portrait after Rey- 
nolds. 2 vols.,12mo. Cloth, $2. rl 
Pe oss trod BENONT: Or, Passages in the Life br an Italian. Edited by a Friend. 12mo. 

oth, $.. 





By Sir 


IN PRESS, AND NEARLY READY. 

THE WORKING-MAN’S WAY IN .D ; Being the Autobiography of a Journey- 
man Printer. 12mo. Cloth. $1. + ye ceca meet 

CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. By James Bruce, 1 vol. Itmo. eloth, $1. 

A MONTH IN ENGLAND. By Henry T. Tuckerman. 12mo. cloth. 75 cents. 

THE YEMASSEE. A Romance of Carolina. By William Gilmore Simms. A new and tho- 
Toughly revised edition. With Illustrations by Darley. 12mo., cloth, $1 25. 

THE PARTISAN. A Tale of the Revolution. By William Gilmore Simms. A new and tho- 
roughly revised edition. With Illustrations by Darley. 12mo., cloth, $1 25. 


CLOVERNOOK. (Second Series.) By Alice Carey, author of “‘ Hagar,” “ Lyra,” &c. $1. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York, 





a 





G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 10 PARK PLACB, 


\ pa PUBLISH THs DaY oy 
. TRCHU THE ANTIQUITIES OF PERU. Trap from the ©) 
Rey. Francis L. Hawks, D.D., a With ilinstrations on noe, vol. A.) 4 ad 


If. COOPER’S NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES, TO 1m3. From the autber’s 
cortas al Seems Mesibentic sources. With portraits on steel. ‘Ihe three volumes im ae, eo. 


$2 50. 
This revised and enlarged edition of 





*s Naval History contains, besides the last easree- 

tions of the , & continuation of the History ofthe American Navy esent 

ae Wy Soe eens Exploring Expedition, Mexiean War, on vt geet Brgy —_ * 
Ill. CIT CHITEOTUKE; Or, Designs for Stores, Dwelling Honses Paenks aed 

other Publie and Private Pci fices— esr Pam Reong’ ania Dewge 

in Architecture, bb M. Field. 1 va ore =” Ss buses t ~ 

IV. ANECDOTES OF PAINTERS, ENGRAVERS, SCULPTORS ARCHITECTS, 

gether with The Curiosities of the Fiu Ediied by 8. Spoouer, M1 dae 

Scary of Paieaarn,” ae. 2 vole fee, tis eae by 8. Spooner, M,D., author of the 


V. OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY With a tketch of th ope 
Enrepe, arranged nh PhAological prineipl and ie the art of Wet Lon ade f 
Kehele de Vere, of the University of Firgislas aoe iy hy Ay ips vee Bs 

VI. ELLEN MONTGOMERY'S KOOKSHELF A new Juven j ether 
“The Wide, Wide Waild,”’ © Dollars and Cents,’’ The aot eae oy were, Wo Pee “ 

MR. RUTHERFPORD’S CHILDREN—with ivstrations on wood, from designs by the == 


thor, elegantly printed fn lime , on superfin it " - 
doth, 1beente; anaraaitt. $1 25. p © paper, with ueat vignette. Price, neatly bound tp 





" VALUABLE NEW WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY " 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY., N.Y. 
1. APPLETON’S MODERN ATLAS OF THE EAR 
Latitudes and Longitudes of 31,000 places, thirty-four Veouifully teen an Yer ; a 
with Temperature Seales. 4to sive, bound in 1 vol. Exglish 8+0 Price $3 DO. 


This is the only compiete portable Modern Atins yet publi 
steel, and exeeuted with great clearness, distinetnese and pone Te tee ee 


x 


eous the courses of rivera and boundary lines bh 
cess, It is designed for the table of the Sivdent and the ffice of the Profinet Mant ee 
ont a very and elegaci style, and embraces extensive details et all the ¥ 
Il. APPLETON’S COMPLETE ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
and Historical ey S an Alphabetical Index of the Laiitodes ant Teenie 4 
oe =a = Engraved and ed Maps with Comparative Seales. 1 vel, 


This larger and more elaborate Atlas, contains very full Statistic; Geographies 
addition to the Maps, which are very carefully phennd Fi 7 ome | details te 

lil. A NEW_AND MUCH ENLARGED EDITION OF DR. URE 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES AND MINES, Containing a clear expedition of hee ee 
nay llastrated Aa Tea 1,600 engravings. Complete in 1wo large 8vo volumes | conte 
over 5 Price, . 

This now EER he necsty 9 quarter 6f'6.csttery fe edvance of vi 

It contains one-third more matter than the latest one, feat ppmmetnen 

The inventions and improvements are all ht down to the present time, 

The results of the London Exhibition on the respective subjects of which the Dictionary trex, 
are pom with great fullness and accuracy. 

The numerous errors in the typography ot the London edition have been corrected, 

IV. THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PINKEY. By his nephew the Rev. D. P oe 
handsome volume &vo, with a portrait. Price $2 oo” inkey, D.D., 

From the fon. Reverdy Johnson, 
Bavtrrorr, July 135, 1858. 
My Dear Sir : The privilege you have given me of reading your life of William Pinkey, Y hase 





ava’ sod iy ahd with poems. pare - ms neh 
It iy my geod ‘ortune to have commenced my prefession w! he was in the 
turity of his fame and to have received constant and marked kindness from him, I have veel pour 
work with front gratification. 

It is possible that to those who were not as well aequainted with him as I was, or who never, or 
as often w his forensic efforts, its general tone may seem too enk gistic—But it isnot, Cow 
have done him no more than justice. If you have failed at all, it is in not doing him 
His great nainral ability, bis extensive literary attainments, his clear elocution, his he 
qnence, his unsurpresed logical power, his accurate and most profound knowledge of the law, 
his vast professional ambition, while they made him the pride and boast of the bar of bis b- 4 
State, constituted him by universal admission the leader of the bar of the Union. , 

With t regard, your friend and obedient servant. HEVERDY JOHNSOm_ 

The Rev. Wx. Pinkey, D.D., Bladenburg, Md. : 

TRUE THEORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 

D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISH THIS WEERK.7? 

AN ATTEMPT TO EXHIBIT THE TRUE THEORY OF CHRISTIANITY @ a consis- 
tent and piactical system. By Wm. B,. Grayson. One v1. 12mo., Cloth, 21, 

CONTFNT?. 

Chap. I. The Origin and Design of the Institution of Moral Evil, or its Consistency with? # Re 
no ent Attributes of the Divive Character. II, Human Depravity Cengruous with a St 
of {vman Redemption upon the basis of Free Agency, or the Paralysis of the Ri hetone ia 
w ch the possibility of Salvation. TIT. Fatth—Paith Consistent with Works, or the Diversity 
Creeds with Unity of the Faith. IV, The Will—The Divine Forecrdination Requisite with i> 
the Free Agency of Man, or the System of Christianity with the Laws of Moral Philosophy. 





D. A. & Co, have just published— 

READINGS BEFORE CONFIRMATION, Edited by Miss Sewell. 
NEARLY READY. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LATE REV, DR. WM, CROSWELL. 


I vol. l6mo. ; JS crste, 


By bis Father 1 yok Som 


BLEWANT NEW JUVENILE WORKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY . 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 








Il. PETER PARLEY’S PRESENT FOP ALL SEASONS. By 8. G, Goodrich, avther 
“ Parley’s Tales,” &c., &c, With sixteen hand i” tions, b ifuliy bound, priee $k. 
Contents—Edward Maleen ; Good Night ; The Snow Storm; Obedience: The Exiled F; > 
The Twins; Lacky and Unlucky ; Whippoorwill ; The Boy that would have his own Way = 
Way to Conquer ; Tom.Depping er; Limping Dick ; Dan aud Daniel ; Three Worlds; SiBy 
The Pearl Palace ; The Fl) ing Herse; The Black Beast ; Tottering Tim; The Fire Flies; The 
Two Dogs; Flowers ; The Three C ; The Prince in Disguise ; The Ambitious Moth ; Tihw- 
Discovery ; Tale of a Tulip, &c, 


Il. THE PICTURE PLEASURE BOOK ; Illustrated with opwards ef 500 Engreving, owe 
Drawings by eminent Artists. 1 vol. 4to. beautifully printed, ou fine paper, and bound in Sesry 
cover. 

*** The Picture Pleasure Book ’ is really the child's joy for it gives him a volume of woedeute 
executed in the best style of art, teaching him natural history, educating his eye 10 good drm 
and graceful! form, and telling stories in pictures. It is an udmirable design, and no homse 
holds children should be without it.’"—Critic. 


Ill. ALL’S NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS ; or, the Young Californian. By Aliee BR. Neat. 
1 vol., 16mo. Neatly illustrated. 75 cents ; gilt edges, 87 cents. 

ait, Forming a new volume of Cousin Alice’s “‘ Home Books.”’ 

“* Those who have read the former works of this charming authoress, will anticipate avich frew® 
in this, in which we venture to predict their expectations will be fully realized. The title of ‘ Hamer 
Books’ is peculiarly appropriate and happily chosen by the writer judging from the sevies, and foey 
will donbiless exercise a most beneficial rence on the hearts of those for whom they are @e- 
signed.’’— Home Journal, 


IV, EDGAR CLIFTON ; or, Right and Wrong. A Story for Bors. By C. Adams. Mieem 
Elegant cloth, with numerous iiustrations 75 cents. 

“A volume like this will leave its mark upon character, and such too, as will be visible im after 
years. Its well illustrated lessons are told with an earnest sincerity and simplicity thas win 
readiest way to the heart, leaving a healthful impression there while wnehenases 
the understanding. With these advantages, it has all the novelty of romanee the e 
of lively, varied incident. We are always gratified in bringing such works to the notice ef war 
readers, and commending them to those who are solicitous for the welfare of the young stedext_’” 


—American Courier, 








WILLIS’S FUN JOTTINGS. © 
THIRD THOUSAND PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 








FUN JOTTINGS ; Or, Laughs I have taken a ’ento. By N. P. Willis. tvol. 12me. 

‘Some twenty choice love stories, all ending in fun, and redolent with mirth, are related wid 
humour and sentimen', which are decidedly captivating.’’—Syracuse Journal. ‘ 

‘These Fun Jottings embrace the best of Willis’s livelier efforts * * * The most clever, gum 
phic and entertaining sketches ever produced in this country.’’— Boston Post, 

“It is a good book, end will be read by thousands.—(Chicago Jeurnal. 

‘* Some of Mr. Willis’s happiest hits and most graceful specimens of compositions are here 
cluded.”"—N. ¥. Beangelist. 

‘Fresh, lively, gay and gossipping, these Fun Jottings deservedly merit the enduring gar® 
which they appear.’’—Home Gazette. 

“ One of Willis’s pleasant books, in which the reader is always sure to find entertainment” 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

‘* The contents are better than the title.""—N. F. Trihune. 

RURAL LETTERS, &c , &c. By N. P. Wilbs. 


lvol. 12mo. Sth Thousand, 
PEOPLE I HAVE MET. ByN. P. Willis, 1 vol. 4th Thousand. 
lvol. 4th Thensand 


HURRY-GRAPHBS, By Ns. P. Willis. ‘ 
SUMMER CRUISK IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 4th Thonsund. 
PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. By N. P Willis. 1 vol 24 Thousand. 

LIFE HERE AND THERE. By N. P. Willis. I vol. ‘ 

SECOND WAR WITH ENGLAND. By . lev. 2vols. 12mo. $250. 
VENICE, THE CITY OF THE SEA. By Edmund Flagg, 2vols. 12mo. I)lustrated. 
HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By ©. L. Braee. Lvol, i2mo. 

HUNGARY IN 1851. by ©. L. Brace. 1 vol, 

CZAR, HIS COURT AND PEOPLE, By-J. S. Maxwell. 1 vol. 
SPARING TO SPEND. By T.8. Arthur. I vol, 75 cents. 
THE LITTLE DRUMMER. By Gustav Nieirtz, vol. 50 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, 8 & am 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and etticaci 


Terrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 
popular. 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer A perient.—In all cases of irritation o7 aet@- 
ity of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it bas invariabiy proved a medicine of great walkey. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TaSBe es, 
(Suceessor to James Mee) 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, X. ¥. 


For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Engene Dupuy, John Milhan, Dullee A fe, 
on Broadway,.and by Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I. 


FOR LIVERPOOL. 


QTE A MSHIP “ ANDES,” E. R. Moovir, Commender, This new and powerfal steamer 
will saii from the British and North American Royal M fl Steam Packet Company’s Dock, a& 
Jersey City, on Saturday, the 17th of December. 

Passage money for first-class passengers only, for whom there is exeeNent peenenetaricns. OD, 
including provisions and Steward’s Fee, but without Wines or Liquors, which can be e' 


on board. 
Freight takeg at reasonable rates. F. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Oreew_ 


OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STRAMSHIP ARCTIC, Capt. & 
Lace. The Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe positively an 
Saturday, December 12th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her at the foot of Canal Street. 
No fp a nha until paid for. ao —- ‘ 1 ia 
For freight or passage. ving unequa accommod tions elegance and com 
i EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 66 Wall Sasa. 
Passengers are reqnested to be on board at 11}g A.M. 
The steamship PACIFIC wii) succeed the 4NCTIC, and sail November 26th, 


12mo. 














Apply te 
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To THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 


The difficulty of procuring a really good article of | 
PORT AND SHERRY, 


hovies 
eecortapent unequalied. ‘Cali and judge fer 

Ga, comprising oo URORGE RATEOEDE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


REVUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLB’S HYPERION FLUID, 


For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, vis : 
Bottles formerly onkd at £0 eopts vemos & 35 ony. 
“ o ia 1.00 “oe “oe i+ -“ 
article ever known for curing Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all affections of 
itt. "Where everything else bas falled, Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid has effected a permanent 


8 ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, is another wonder ofthe age. It instantly com 
ngeytte es Hair, into a beautiful Black or Brown it the 
* at the same time improving the softness and flexibility of the te. It does not stain 
and can be ied in any weather. Its effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtues are be- 
yoad price, and, w’ ver used, at once establishes its superiority over al! others. 
BOG OLE SHAVING CREAM is an article of rare merit, its mild and 
Are Ae ate em chapping, and NT hope Re Tied neem 
ate, whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting. 
BOGLE'S REA2ONE, Be eee oes Peg Se eomytoaes ont rendering it fair 
end delicate. a . 
Mf delicate, ‘cles have stood tbe tent of the strictest in , and are considered to bb the 
@aly onc worthy of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and 
be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Saxps, N.Y. ; Wu. Lruan& 
os Benzroal C. K.; Josern BowLes, Quebec ; LyMAw, Brotuens & Co,, Toronto; Rusatox 
,N. ¥.; and his Agents the United Statcs aud Canada, 
PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 
oO MED COMPOUND, for Beautif: ing. Curling. Preserving, Restoring, and 
vive ue ite, Re met shy ath, the repetation or RARHY'S TEI. 
b nes, 4 
SENET OUS porvetes the Union.” The sa es of the article of bate years have increased in a ratio 
Professor BARRY, after a careful examination of his Sales Book, 
teeds bottles delivered teaser, in quanties of from balf a gross upward, during 
e of 1852, oe Ly, : of the ». 
when the have furnished such an as this. The cheapness of the article, 
[ad tho given of its chemical action upon the hair, the scalp. and in all cases of sa- 
@erticial irritation. first ded it to the tion of the le. This was all that the In- 
ventor desired. Every bottle advertised itself. The effects of t uid exceeded expectation. It 
like a charm. e ladies would not be withoutit. Country dealers in every section of the 
States found they must have it. And thus was built up a wholesale trade of an extent 
of, as regards articles of this kind. The highest t has not yet been reached, 
it is believed tint the sales this year will be a million a half of bottles. 
and Manufactory, No. 137 Broadway, New York, Retail price, 25 cents a large bottle. 
f discount to purchasers by the ong, 4 Sold by all the principal merchants and drug- 
iets throuzhont the Unised States and Canada, Mexico, West Ludies, (reat Britain, France, &e, 
Ang. 
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THU PQUITASLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 Weet Strand, London, ond 11 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
"TE leading principles of this Uftice are, Moderate and Eqnitabie Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk—Annual Division of profits. 
The E«uitable Fire Odice will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to tide, 
such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may jastify. 
ith this view an aunual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
meviety, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of insurers whose Policies 
vbave in force for three years. . ; 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Soctety, and entitled according 
-@ the plan of the Company to 4 return of half the profits. 
Ageaucies are exteblished throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

A. C. Barciay, Esq., Chairman. 
Freperick Moxats, Esq. 
Cuas. THos. Szewaen, Esq. 
Joun Suaw, Esq. 

Francis F. Wooououss, Esq. 
Wruiu1ase H. Preston, Ese., Secretary. 
AUDITORS. 

( 


Epwonp S. Syvwes, Esq. 
Cusment Tasonu, Hsq. 
Tuomas West, sq. 


Gmanegs Bewwerr, Esq. 
oaa Crort. 
‘eux Moss, Esq. 


Hzwry Eve, Ese. Tuomas Wiuiians, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Gury, Muss & Co, 
Mussrs. Carpais, Iuirrs & Russe.t, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
Vp. tae, J. Torreon, A. yo. J. yremiesion, Wee. 
| es . Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. onsie, BE. R. Fabre, A. 
} J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 
f J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
. Strachan. 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 


fF. ; . Mog, J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
hie, SB... ......00§ Bees Sp ens rE, Grey, W. Ject, J. V 
W.. J. Starr, Agent. 


Walter, N.S... 1.6 oes. 





Gt. deha’s, Newfound ma,...$ 3. 3, Steen Hoa. L. O’firien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Gharloctetown, I. &. Island... Charies Henley, Thomas Dawson. . 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 
PRKOSRICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonics. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 
Otfice-—MonTREAL. 


TH NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, Lendon. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
minum as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Peticies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the pa t of his fret pre- 
quem, or at aay future poriod, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the anuual pay- 
@eent made— without any responsibility or guarantee persoual or other wise; nor will the policy (the 

security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed t hereon, 
assured can at any time present his policy and anand of the Society an pyle Fe 
ef one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
eats. 


Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examiuation or Stamp Duty, 
Agoacies are osadlished taroughout the Colonies. ~ 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 





4. Biiottson, M.D F.R SB. Clement Tabor, John Rawson, 
&. 8. Symes, | Hagh Cro | John Moss, 
A. U. Barelay, | 


desepn Thompson 
. | Thomas Nicoll, H 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
‘BMoetreal ee Se B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, B. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rov 


J, Flanagan. 
flatifax N.S. ............3 Fas GA Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 


8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
Me. Selim, M. Borccccccee § a = W. Weight, K. Allison, Hen. J. H. Gray, 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
At. John's, Newfoandland..§ 7," Mover tee, A Crowds, Hoa. J. Nead, Hon. ©. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M,. CHIPMAN, General Agout for British North American Colonies. 


D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—Mowraeac. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subjeet to which bat a smal! proporti hieft 
T requiring its protection give their careful atteation. ago d 

The parent—whatever station he may hold—apon whose present exertions a wife and children 
Gapond for their futare maintenance, is the type SS po inajerity of those who may read this 
woties. He aay be striving by sieady labour and economy to accumulate sufficient means 
oe reador them 2 me Ges’ dependent, but what g has he that the needful time will 
Ge given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that be shall even add the savings of another year 
ee of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
b> 3 gf such we etended plans by wom death ! 

ssurauce only means by w the certain attainment of this object secu: 

tes aid and no other a man can secnre for his tamily, fmmediately upon his fon ae — 

@esount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 


of the sum he wishes to set 
Te. its general adoption by 





g 


@he ene fais Tost admirable system amonget Canadians, to encon 
nnaa whom it wold br " 
£ ort, was the parpose for whieh ing present powee of mind, and in the hour of death untoid com- 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

owe ished ; its bas been most sx tisfacto: wards of been 

aay wl, M assuring neniy k mages gost wd altho ig 0 gm os Aes aere Nee ite 
cation t 

er ee Ar eee wessing the benefits howing from its establishment. 


"claims, ¢) for the support of those who require 
w and the rived of him upon their 
‘deen kavas bobepend +o eurand bs usefulness, Sons by oduen ihe fee istribu 


it is hoped that this notice ma: ce many who need it most 
CANADA" a decided preference the Directors rely what 

vis : economy of expenditere and ah: of interest, od 
ccqumalating = in this Provinoe, ths cuminien the aiies 


so » With those which must speak home to all 
of Gana, and iucng mang’ niet tle ice tse yah 





of management of offices having Branches in natice 
of six years stauding has in effecting in the & fewer wamber of Policies 
Sor 4 times as much money ; and anot in twelfth year, ac 
the year of £15,907 sterling. These are not alluded to ith any desire to 
fy gh + peopel or A the the ex 
youd oon w managed 
Glso be & matter for serlous thought that the whole Gelectat een wt d with 
American oifices could be eifected through *‘ The Oanada”’ at the sa to the assured 
of management theream, as Ghtitionsh teserest mpen che lated 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 66 Wall Street, New York. 
RE w RED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of to their propo- 
for effecting insurance Tables 


lives and of annuities. Their 
jasted on the most cambante sonia, and fist eved, will be found lower than those of other Com 


; whilst their large c Hal ond veeusyed Sak, Tn aihaaeie, tes bility of 
shareholders, offer a garantes of security — a abemerr, Ie ow A 
rmat sul J. 
a, Sey sad, aoe ane try Ams to the extent TWENTY Fi VE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
on an unex lonable lite. 

The zed Capiial of the Company is Two Jall}ions f Poands, or Ten l- 
lio Dollars. The Paid-up Capital, and Surplus aod Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
Bene ois UF DOLLARS. Of this, a sum, now amounting to nearly half 4 million of dollars, 
and constantly increasiny, is invested {a this country. All losses will be paid here. 

DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brows, Esq., Chairman. 

Feancrs Correnet, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
@noresr Barcrar, Esq. Joseru Gattiarp, Jr., Esq. ©. W. Faser, Eso 
Mortimer Livingston, Esq. | Avex. Hawiuton, Jr., Enq. Joseru Fowzer, Esa. 
Ep. F. SanpERsON, Esq. Wun S. Wermone, Esq. 

MEDICAL REFEREES. 
Avexanpen E. Hosack, M.D. | Austin L. Sanps, M.D. 


ALFRED Pew, Resident Secretary. 


BRITISH COMMESOIAL LIFE INSURANOE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGEN Y, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 182). 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
HIS Com) h ited $100,000 with the Comptrolier of this State, and it offers 
ee ee eee " 


to 
nsurauce on Life, undoubted security ; an important object to be 
- 3 when it is considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 


Insurance. : 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manactne Dinecror—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, Londor. 


Lonpon Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 


Stephen Whitney, Esq. | Henry Grinnell, Esq. | 





J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Esq. Hon. Judge Campbell. John H. Hicks, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore, y | John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 

StaypinG Counser—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 

Soticrromk—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq 

Acent—LUMLEY FRANKLIN, 
65 Wall Street, New York. 








NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838 
“A Savine Bank ror tas Wipow anp tae Oxruan,"’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund ef §100,000, 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
throughout the State. 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Medica! Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. } 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
street. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


James Boorman C. E. Habicht, 
John J. Palmer, F. ©, Tucker, 


John G. Holbrooke, A. G, 
Joseph Gaillard, dr 


Daniel Parish, 
Paul Spofford Robert J. Dillion, 





Henry Ladiam, Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8.8. KEENE. DR, MEREDITH CLYMER. 
C. E. HABICHT, Generai Agent. 


DR. A. HOSACK, 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S 
4 “GLASGOW.” Se 





1965 Tons, and 400 horse power, Ropert Crare, © der, is appointed to sail fr 
direct for (dlasgow, ou Wednesday, the 18th of January next, at 12 o’clock, noon. aaeew Bae 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) .................890 @ 
Do. GO, GERD GR). 00s be vec ceo bocccscccecs 75 
Second do. d's c06 00 


(Steward’s fee included.) “**“"“** ** 
A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provisi ry . 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. PP Grovantens Gf geod qunt 
Carries a surgeon For treight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. Y. 


Intending passengers are reqnested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but t 
communicate at once with the Agent. 





NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STREAMERS, the FRAN J. A. ; 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, command KLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 
Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : 


FROM NEW —_. 


» Will leave New York, Havre 


FROM HAVRE. 
y Fi 


-.12 
1b 














mittee. vc 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, a t - 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their eccessmodations for 
passengers are of the most yonyee kind. 

aeneet ¢ South r 


pping Pp th going and returning, they offer to assengers proceeli - 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. - ns ae 





Price of Pasoage from New Yor’ to Southampton or Havre, first class,... ... $i 
A ry “ “6 ‘ “ “ ‘second class,....... 

” from Havre or Sonthampton to New York, first class,... ... || ‘rap 

‘ “ “ “ “s second alass,.... ... £500 


No passage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon vu board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to - 
ORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadw: 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. set 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN............... Capt. E diggins. 
stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dates ey 
rom New York, 
Washington. ............ ..+, Saturday, Feb. «sh ° 
ermann see eee eee eee Saturday, March 26 
. «. Saturday, April 23 
Sai y,May 21 
June 


WASHINGTON......... 
These st 












é ‘Saturday, Dec, 81 











FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 30 | Washington... ... W. 
Hormann........ Wednesday, April 27] Hermaun .... Wednesaay’ ~ | 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May 25| Washington... |. w oo 
je FR ‘Wedmeoiay Jan 2 | Hermann ........Wednesday, Dec. 7 
‘ashingtou... ... Wednesday, Ju 1 ees » Dec. 
Hermann ... .Wednesday, Aug. 17 om Wednesday, Jan. 4 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or B . 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. remon, first cabin, main saloon, $120; first 
‘All Letters and Newspapcre must pass throngh the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will +e signed on the day of sailing. 
‘An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 
For freight or passage apply to 


MOLLER, SAND & RIER Seath 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO. Breage” New York. 


MARTINEAU, CRO remem. 
Jena. T2—1 year. WM. ISELIN. 1PROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “oy ” : 
T hve new Steamship will sail for the above TLEw: W. Saursom, Commander.—This 


, 











the 
the Pro would more than 
+" yt counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 








* Saturday... s+... + -Jamuary 7th, 1854. + coseeeces auruary Th, 3006, 


+ esesescs. March 7th, 1854. 
The CURLEW has just been built on the Clyde expressly for th tw 
and St. Thomes. She has a lofty poop deck, and great can has ~ ae fy wl ave 


tilat.on. 
P. Money to Bermuda, .,., eee . 380 00 
— aaa eee eee ween 


teres sesecsecnerseess OW 
Fer Freigh: oc Passag®, apply te 


Wednesday,. ...... . December 7th, ioe | eeeeey: 
esday. 





BE. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Grem, New York, 


, November 12 


ania Se The Ships comprising this line are 
The Paoler o 7, rears tanceaneehatrert ne 
th hori ¢ 600 00 owe 0 Ole 


‘ve 
TEMES IL 5... 000. c 05 oben o0cee cencaceeen Somsroce. 
The ADRIATIO .-. 7.0.7... "."" SII Sittroo 


FOO ee ee eee 





These ships having been built contract expressly for Government service, care haa bees 

pnb ky eee, for > and comfort. as ror a 
are 

«ee of passage from Now York te in cabin, $120; in second do. $70. Exote 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 








ieeete, » cous sey Peapee | x 
Saturday,........February......5, “ 

Saturday,........FPebruary.... 19) “ a. % 

rday,....+...March........5, “ 9, 

“ig a 

oe “a 

. “ -sh 

23 oe 











- 
- 
- 
. 
> 








Seo 

Docccced 
Saturday,........ 
Saturday,........ 
Saturda 


Von seceees settee 


jen Binks 


iat 


-* 3 ; 


RENE 





Saturday,........ cossoccme  @ be 66 000.00 

Saturday, 2.02.27 ak « bode stan “30, 

Satardaa,........ on ee... oe ee come a |S 

Saturday,,....... +7 oe Bic c'sas . 2 
For freight or passage apply to 


EDWD K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & ©O., Liverpool. on eee 

F Soaidn's Sok, Sta hose baat wade 
, 0., ne Notre Dam Victoir 

GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. ° ss pet 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 


iene tenes or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 
erein. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ..,..........+. «++ -$120 | Second Cabin Passage.............0+.. 598 


FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage............. «+ +++ $100 | Second Cabin Passage... ...........+.... 58 
m@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 





tains Captains. 
Arabia,...... seeseececesces Capt, JuDKINS, | America,......... 0 000 cocc 00g ON kal 
UA cc cc gtececseccccecssdh Japt. Rea. | Europa, ..........+..+.+..-Capt. SHANNOR, 
DMs o ccccacces 0 000ceseee Capt. E. G. Lory, | Canada,...............+.+. ++. Capt. St0mm, 
BEND 0 6oase occas «sso... Capt. Harrison, | Niagara,,............ s0005 .. Caps. Lane 
. These vessels carry s clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
ow. 

From 
Niagara.............Bostom.............Wedmesday,.............Now'r. 9th 1888. 
Oe: New York....... +..» Wednesday..............Nov’r. 16th “ 
America... ..c.-ce sees Wednesday, .....ccccccees Nov'r. 2rd “ 
Arabia ....... +» Wednesday, .......0 202008 Nov’r. 3th ‘“* 
Canada . . Wednesday. ....... 0.5005 Dee’r. 7th * 
Europa, . , -» -Wedmesday..............Dec’r. Mth ‘* 
Niagara... co vce tcnwee cones Dec’r. 2ist * 





Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewelry, 
Precions Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof th 


— 
or freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Greea. 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


POUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The La- 
verpoo! and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamsbips as tollows : 
CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tous, (new ship). 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ofty of Glasgow .... Saturday, Oct. 8, 1868. | City of Glasgow... . Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1853 
City of Manchester...Saturday, Nov. 6, “ | City of Manchester,,Wednesday, Oct. 12, * 
City of Giasgow.... . Thursday, Dec. 8, “ | City of Glasgow... .Wedneeday, Nov. 9, “ 
City of Manchesier...Thursday, Jan. 5, 1854, | City of Manchester. ..Wednesday, Dee. 7, “ 
Oity of Glasgow... .Wednesday, Jan. 4, 18M, 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saloon see neees 8% | Saloon after Staterooms 
«» midshi is eee 65 midshi 


* * 


at am *. 


THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 

A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia, and $40 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 

Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 

An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 

Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 

For freight or prssage apply to THOMAS RICHARDSON, 15 Broadway. N. Y. 

‘ or No. 9 Walnut Street, Philadetphia. 

RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. 8. MAIL LINE. 


The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Parrisa, Commander, leaves Pier 13, N. R., every 
Saturpay afternoon, at 4 o'clock. 


The eo ow Lome ROANOKE, Epwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every Tozspay afternoon, at 4 
o’clock. 
Freight received every Friday and Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, but not after 30’clock ea 
days of sailing. For Freight apply on board and for passage to 
LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 














tee teee 


.. forwa as * 
Including Steward’s fees. 








LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 

apis hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week througdout 
© year. 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers are in 


tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays throughows 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, vis : 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
Marg. FE Pr J a” fep 29,| July 2, WN 17 

arg. Evans. att, une 9%, ‘ept. 29, | July ovem. Ij, 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | June 23, Oct. 1%,| April 21, August 12, December 1, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27,| May 5, ngust 35, December 15, 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, July 21, Nov. 10.|May 19, Septem. 8 December ®, 
Devonshire, Hovey, Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem. 22, 
Victoria, Champion, | Ang. 18, Dec. &, | June 16, Qctober 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, t. 1, Dee. 22,| June 30, October 20, 
Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15.| July 14, Novem. 3. 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care vill be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price fi bin is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
denere, Neither the porn af nor owners of these a be r ible for letters, parcels. 
of packages, sent by them, regular Bills of Lading are signed efor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 

E. E. MORGAN, and °70 South street, N. ¥. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 





HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, wil 
sail as followe— 













A ° Jan. Sep. % 

.Harvey. Mar. 26. .July 26. .Nov. 26 

Shipley, . .. } dan, Tl..May 11. Sept. 11] Feb. 26. .June 26, Oct. 3 
Wert Point,.........Allem..........| Mar. 1. .July 11,.Fov. 1) } Apr. 26, .Aug. 26. .Dec. 


These ships all of the largest class, and.are commanded men of 
Thott cabin ecoummotalions ane ol that can 00 Gea in eaanl of ceusont eat eonvemsenan, ont 

are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. 
calling will be strictly edhazed 


Byjpe of pangage to Lpepepeel «+» -- ++» +» 00< iS 
ba "to New York, .........-... ® 


KERMIT & CAROW, NW. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool, 


PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the i6th, and New York on t&@ 
S let of each month, as follows :— 


| 
| 











New York, Havre. 
Vat JaMvery . oc ceccecerseceecenees February. 
. —} rere betta os loch June. 
8T.NICHOLAS, > | tape She ccorcccce ses Lo = 
Bragdon, mraster. Basson she pacte ones v.cahapys = 4 
16th April. 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) 8 apspeapa samen, ee ory 
Conn, maser. elle? eras: 1h ember 
Ist April .......... ; ay. 
WILLIAM TELL, egust 16th September, 
wee oe Te Denebee oo cocoon ee seat 
They all first class New York built ovided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort and conenience of a at Snmandad vy men of experience in the trade. The pric 
— + b- + from but those actualy 
= MES torwarded tre trom, any charge bat 
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